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LXVIII. Experiments on Separation of Boundary Layers on Probes in 
Front of Blunt-Nosed Bodies in a Supersonic Air Stream 


By W. A. Marr 
Fluid Motion Laboratory, University of Manchester* 


[Received March 12, 1952] 


SUMMARY 


If a blunt-nosed body of revolution is fitted with a slender probe at the 
nose and placed in a supersonic air stream, there is an interaction between 
the shock wave in front of the body and the boundary layer on the probe. 
Schlieren photographs of this type of flow were taken for bodies of 
revolution with hemispherical and flat noses and various lengths of probe, 
at a Mach number of 1-96. Measurements of pressure distribution were 
also made on the hemispherical-nosed body for one length of probe. 

With a probe length of about 14 body diameters, the boundary layer 
separates near the nose of the probe and a nearly conical dead-air region is 
formed. With this type of flow, which occurs with both shapes of body, 
the drag is considerably less than it is without a probe. For greater probe 
lengths the boundary layer separates behind the nose of the probe, and the 
shape of the dead-air region and shock-wave pattern depend on whether the 
boundary layer is laminar or turbulent at the point of separation. For 
smaller probe lengths the conical flow is still found with the hemispherical- 
nosed body, but with the flat-nosed body there is a regular oscillation 
‘between widely different types of flow. In the present experiments 
the oscillation had a frequency of about 6 000 cycles per second, and the 
sequence of events during a cycle was traced by taking a number of flash 
photographs at random time intervals. A detailed discussion of the 
relations between different phases of the oscillation is given. This throws 
some light on the general problem of the interaction of shock waves and 
boundary layers. 

Schlieren photographs were also taken of the corresponding two- 
dimensional flow, using a thin plate clamped between two thicker flat- 
nosed plates. The flows for various protruding lengths of the thin plate 
were in general similar to those found with the bodies of revolution, 
except that the unsteady flows found for a range of plate lengths did not 
have the regular oscillatory form that was found in the experiments with 
the flat-nosed body of revolution. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 
Ir a blunt body is mounted on a flat plate and fixed in a uniform air stream 
of low velocity with the flat plate parallel to the undisturbed stream, the 
boundary layer on the plate separates in front of the body and a weak 
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standing eddy is formed in the corner. This is shown, for example, in a 
photograph by W. S. Farren, reproduced by Goldstein (1938). The 
separation of the boundary layer is caused by the rise of pressure as the air 
approaches the blunt body. When separation has occurred, the presence 
of the dead-air region increases the positive pressure gradient at a given 
point in the boundary layer before the separation, so causing the separation 
point to move further upstream. The final equilibrium position of the 
separation point depends on the shape of the blunt body and the state of 
the boundary layer on the plate. 

Lighthill (1951) has pointed out that when the undisturbed stream has a 
supersonic velocity, the processes causing the boundary layer on the plate 
to separate are essentially the same as at low speeds. The rise of pressure 
at the bow shock wave in front of the blunt body causes separation of the 
boundary layer on the plate. The resulting distortion of the streamlines 
outside the boundary layer then produces a positive pressure gradient on 
the plate, and the separation point moves upstream until an equilibrium 
is reached. In the fully developed flow the shock-wave pattern is altered 
considerably by the presence of the dead-air region downstream of the 
separation point. 

A similar effect occurs in axially symmetrical flow when a slender probe 
is fixed in front of a blunt-nosed body of revolution. When the flow is 
supersonic, the dead-air region is in some cases approximately conical and 
there is then a conical shock wave in front of it. 

The experiments described in the present paper were made primarily to 
investigate the axially symmetrical case in supersonic flow. Schlieren 
photographs were taken for various lengths of probe, using bodies with 
hemispherical and flat noses. Measurements of pressure distribution were 
also made on a hemispherical-nosed body with one length of probe. Some 
further photographs were taken to investigate the flow in the two-dimen- 
sional case, using a thin flat plate projecting from the front of a thicker 
plate with a flat nose. 

§ 2. NoTaTIon 

Cy drag coefficient. 

d diameter of body of revolution. 

D_ arag force. 

H stagnation pressure in undisturbed stream. 

K=l/d or It. 

/ length of probe or protruding thin plate (see figs. 1 and 3). 

p pressure at point on body. 

p, static pressure in undisturbed stream. 

s distance along surface of body, measured downstream from centre 

of probe. 

¢ thickness of blunt plate (see fig. 3). 

U_ velocity of undisturbed stream. 

distance downstream from shoulder of hemispherical-nosed body 

(see fig. 2). 
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semi-apex angle of conical shock wave. 

semi-apex angle of conical dead-air region. 

angle defining position of point on hemispherical nose (see fig. 2). 
density of air in undisturbed stream. 


is) Gayissy 


§3. EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS 


The experiments were made in the intermittent supersonic wind tunnel 
described in a paper by Bardsley and Mair (1951). The working section 
was 12-7 cm high and 10-2 em wide and the Mach number was 1:96. The 
stagnation pressure was approximately atmospheric and the Reynolds 
number in the working section was about 1:3 105 per cm. A silica-gel 
drier was used at the intake to the tunnel, and the absolute humidity was 
always below 0-0005. 

Bigt 


6-35 mm. 
RADIUS 


CONICAL TIP, 
SEMI-APEX ANGLE = |0° 


PROBE DIMENSIONS 
AS ABOVE 


Bodies of revolution. 


Schlieren photographs were taken, using the two bodies of revolution 
shown in fig. 1. The bodies were made of steel, turned to a smooth finish, 
with an axial hole at the front into which the probe could be pushed, the 
projecting length J being easily adjustable. The bodies were mounted at 
zero incidence on the centre line of the wind tunnel. 

Most of the photographs were taken with the conical-nosed probe shown 
in fig. 1, but for a few of the earlier photographs a blunt-nosed probe was 
used. All the results given in the paper (except fig. 13 (b) [figs. 13 a-e, 
Plate XL]) refer to the conical-nosed probe. 

To investigate the flow when the boundary layer on the probe was 
turbulent, some experiments were also made using a long probe with a 
wire ring fixed to it at a point about 50 mm from the nose of the probe. 


3B2 
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The pressure measurements were made with the body shown in fig. 2. 
The pressure holes were 0-4 mm in diameter and were placed approxi- 
mately at 6=15, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80 and 90 degrees, and at x/d=0-125, 
0-25, 0-5 and 1:0. The conical-nosed probe was the same as that used for 
the photographs, and measurements were only made for one length of 
probe (l/d=1-44). The body was made with all the pressure holes 
connected to the central hole, as shown in fig. 2. The pressure holes were 
then blocked with Durofix, and the pressures were measured by clearing 
one hole at a time with a small drill. 


Fig. 2 


RWBGAA 
oy hea d=|2-7mm. 


Sax 


Hemispherical-nosed body with pressure holes. 


Fig. 3 


FLUSH-FITTING 
CLAMPING SCREWS 


t= 70mm 


SEMI-APEX ANGLE =10° 


Two-dimensional plates. 


The plates used for the two-dimensional experiments are shown in fig. 3. 
The thin plate was made of spring steel and was clamped between the two 
thicker steel plates. Schlieren photographs were taken for a range of 
protruding lengths of the thin plate, up to the maximum allowed by 
considerations of strength. The load on the thin plate may be very large 
during starting and stopping of the tunnel, because the flow is then not 
symmetrical, and it is possible for the pressure on one side of the thin plate 
to be momentarily equal to that behind a normal shock wave, while on the 
other side of the plate the pressure is much lower. 

The schlieren apparatus was a conventional one, using two concave 
mirrors of 150 cm focal length and 12-7 cm diameter. The knife edges 
were always either vertical or horizontal (the stream being horizontal) 
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The arrangement used for each photograph can easily be seen by consider- 
ing the appearance of the shock waves. The sensitivity of the system was 
adjusted to suit the conditions; it was not the same in all cases. 
A Mullard LSD.2 flash-tube was used for photography, except in one case 
(fig. 11, Plate XL) where a long exposure was required. Measure- 
ments described by Chesterman (1951) show that for most purposes the 
flash given by this type of tube may be considered to have an effective 
duration of about 3 usec (3 x 10-6 sec) but there is an ‘ afterglow ’ period 
of about 20 to 30 usec, during which the light intensity is comparatively 
small (less than 5% of the peak intensity). The afterglow does not have 
any significant effect on the photographs, except in cases where a strong, 
nearly stationary disturbance occurs in the flow at the appropriate time 
after the main flash. Some cases of this kind are discussed later. 

The unsteady flows that occurred in some cases were investigated by 
taking six or more separate photographs, using the short-duration flash. 
When the unsteadiness was of high frequency it could only be detected by 
this method, because when observed on the screen the flow appeared to be 
quite steady. 

A few shadowgraphs were also taken, using the ‘ focused shadowgraph ’ 
technique. This method has the advantage that the normal schlieren 
apparatus can be used with very little alteration, and with the arrange- 
ment used here it is not necessary to darken the room. The second knife- 
edge or slit is removed from the schlieren system, and the positions of the 
second mirror and object lens are adjusted until a source of light placed at a 
point P, say, between the wind tunnel and the second mirror, produces a 
sharply focused image on the screen. The focused shadowgraph produced 
on the screen when the tunnel is running is then exactly the same as the 
. ordinary shadowgraph that would be produced by placing a screen at the 
point P. The distance from the centre of the working section to the 
point P can be altered by using the focusing adjustment on the camera. 
This distance was about 20 cm in these experiments. 


§4. BoprEs oF REVOLUTION 


In the discussion of the results, the exposed length of the probe will be 
denoted by /, the diameter of the body of revolution by d, and the ratio l/d 
by K (see fig. 1). In all the photographs the flow is from left to 
right. 

_ Figures 4 (a) and (6) (Plate XXXVI) show the flow past the two shapes 

of body without a probe. As found by Holder and Chinneck (1952), there 
is a separation of the boundary layer on the flat-nosed body, with an. 
oblique shock wave starting at the point of re-attachment, but on the 
hemispherical-nosed body no such separation can be seen. Where the 
bow shock wave meets the sides of the tunnel there is a curved line in the 
photograph, near the right-hand side. The line appears double, either 
because of interaction between the bow wave and the boundary layers on 
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the sides of the tunnel, or because the bodies were not exactly in the centre 
ofthe tunnel. ‘These curved lines also appear in many of the other photo- 


graphs, with the probe in position. 
With the probe in position, the type of flow depends on the value of K, 


as shown in table 1. 


Table 1. Bodies of Revolution. Approximate Values of K for Different 
Types of Flow 


Hemispherical Nose Flat Nose 


Probe entirely behind bow shock 

wave on body sens <0-18 <0-44 

dified bow wave (see fig. 14, 
aoe XXXVI) : 0-18 to 0:3 0-44 to 0-6 
Oscillating flow (see figs. 12 

and. 13, “Plates. XXXIX 

and XL) Not observed 0:7 to 41:3 
Separation at point of probe, 

with conical dead-air region 0-3 to 1:3 1:3 to 
Separation at shoulder of probe, 

with conical dead-air region 1-3 to 1-65 
Separation downstream of 

shoulder of probe >1-65 


(a) Flow with Separation Downstream of Shoulder of Probe 


For large values of K the flow was unsteady, with irregular oscillations 
which contained components of low frequency (of the order 10 cycles 
per second), so that the unsteadiness could be observed on a screen. 
Figures 5 (a) to (d) [figs. 5 a—f, Plate XX X VIT] show photographs for K*6, - 
The two photographs given for each shape of body are typical of the 
extremes that were found in a large number of photographs ; the extent 
of the dead-air region varied between these extremes. 

It is believed that the unsteadiness of the flow shown in figs. 5 (a) to (d) 
is caused by movement of the transition point in the boundary layer on 
the probe. The movements of the transition point are probably caused by 
intermittent turbulence in the air stream, arising from large scale distur- 
bances at the entry to the wind tunnel. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the ‘bursts’ of turbulence might be separated by large enough time 
intervals to explain the observed low frequency of the oscillations. 

It is known from other experiments on shock-wave boundary-layer 
interaction, e.g. those of Liepmann and others (1951), that the extent of 
the ‘ upstream influence ’ of the shock wave is considerably greater in a 
laminar boundary layer than in a turbulent one. This suggests that in 
figs. 5 (a) and (c) the boundary layer on the probe is probably laminar at 
the position of separation, while in figs. 5 (b) and (d) it is probably turbulent. 
Further evidence for this is provided by figs. 5 (e) and ( f), which show the 
flow for the same value of K with a thin wire ring fixed to the probe at a 
point about 50 mm from its nose. Since the Reynolds number, based on 
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the distance from the nose of the probe to the wire, was about 0-65 x 108, it 
is almost certain that the boundary layer was turbulent on the downstream 
side of the wire. With the wire in place the flow was nearly steady, and 
it can be seen that figs. 5 (e) and (f) show a close resemblance to figs. 5 (b) 
and (d). This shows that the boundary layer is turbulent at the position 
of separation in figs. 5 (b) and (d). Moreover in fig. 5 (d) the boundary 
layer can be seen as a dark line on the lower side of the probe. The thick- 
ness of this line is a further indication that the boundary layer became 
turbulent before separation in that case. 

The photographs given in fig. 5 show that in all cases a shock wave starts 
at a point near the shoulder of the body, indicating that the streamlines 
passing along the edge of the dead-air region are deflected outwards near 
the shoulder. The effect appears to be more pronounced with the 
hemispherical nose than with the flat one, especially when the boundary 
layer on the probe is laminar. 

When the probe length was reduced the flow remained similar to that 
discussed above, provided that separation still occurred downstream of the 
shoulder on the conical-nosed probe (see table 1). Figure 6 (a) [figs. 6 a-e, 
Plate XX XVIIT] (K=2:-4) and fig. 6 (b) (K=3-2) show typical photo- 
graphs for the two shapes of body. In both these cases the boundary 
layer on the probe was probably laminar at the point of separation ; the 
flow was still unsteady and in other photographs with about the same 
probe length the separation occurred nearer the body and the boundary 
layer was turbulent at the point of separation. 

Figure 6 (c) is a shadowgraph showing the flow past the flat-nosed body 
with K=3-2. In this photograph a sharply defined light line can be seen 
at the edge of the dead-air region, extending for about 10 probe diameters 
downstream of the separation point. (This may not be visible in the 
reproduction.) The presence of the line indicates that the boundary layer 
remained laminar for this distance after separation ; further downstream 
the edge of the dead-air region is less well defined and the flow was pro- 
bably turbulent. Similar effects could be seen in some of the other 
shadowgraphs (not reproduced here), for both shapes of body, including 
some for values of K up to about 5. 

The ‘ gap’ in the shock wave from the shoulder of the body, shown in 
the upper half of fig. 6 (c), indicates a transient state in the unsteady flow. 
The existence of this ‘ gap’ shows that, although observation on a screen 
indicated an apparent frequency of oscillation of the order of 10 cycles 
per second, components of much higher frequency must also have been 
present in the oscillation. 

In figs. 5 (a) and (c) and 6 (a), (b) and (c), where the boundary layer on 
the probe is laminar, the conical shock wave starting near the separation 
point has a semi-apex angle of about 25°. This is considerably less than 
the Mach angle (30-7°), showing that the separation point must have been 
moving rapidly upstream when these photographs were taken. The 
velocity of upstream movement, calculated from the shock-wave angle, is 
about 40% of the velocity of sound. The upstream movement of the 
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separation point probably also explains the concave shape of the meridian 
section of the dead-air region. The section of the dead-air region would be 
slightly concave, however, even for steady flow with constant pressure in 
the dead-air region. This is because immediately after the separation 
point, where the diameter of the dead-air region is not much greater than 
that of the probe, the flow is of two-dimensional type, and the angle of 
deflection for a given rise of pressure is less than it is further downstream, 
where the diameter of the dead-air region is greater and the flow is of 
axially symmetrical type. 

In figs. 5 (b) and (d), where the boundary layer on the probe is turbulent, 
the shock-wave angles agree fairly well with the values calculated from 
the slope of the dead-air region, indicating that the separation point is 
nearly stationary. 

Figures 6 (d) and (e) show two cases in which the separation point is 
probably moving downstream. The values of K are the same as for 
figs. 6 (a) and (6) (2-4 and 3-2), but now in each case the dead-air region has 
a convex meridian section and the shock wave from the separation point 
is inclined to the stream at an angle greater than that calculated from the 
slope of the dead-air region. An attempt was made to investigate the 
statistical distribution of the various types of flow as shown in the photo- 
graphs. This was not very successful, because it was difficult to distin- 
guish between nearly steady flow with a turbulent boundary layer, as in 
fig. 5 (d), and flow with the separation point moving downstream, as in 
fig. 6 (ce). It was possible to show, however, that upstream movement of 
the separation point occurred more frequently than downstream move- 
ment. This shows that the separation point moves more slowly upstream 
than downstream. 


(b) Conical Flow with Separation at Shoulder or Point of Probe 


For the flat-nosed body of revolution the unsteady flow discussed above, 
with separation of the boundary layer occurring downstream of the 
shoulder on the conical-nosed probe, was recorded for values of K down to 
2-3. For K=1-9 or less the separation occurred at the shoulder of the 
probe, the dead-air region was nearly conical, and the flow was much 
steadier. ‘Thus for this shape of body the change from one type of flow to 
the other occurs when K is about 2-1. 

For the hemispherical-nosed body the change occurs when K is about 
1-65. For this value of K two photographs were obtained in consecutive 
runs of the tunnel ; in one the separation occurred at the shoulder of the 
probe, while in the other it occurred downstream of the shoulder. The 
difference between the critical values of K for the two shapes of body 
illustrates the greater ‘ upstream influence ’ of the flat-nosed body. 

Figures 7 (a) (K=1-44) and 7 (b) (K=1-91) (Plate XXXVI) are: 
typical photographs of the flow with the boundary layer separating 
at the shoulder of the conical-nosed probe. When the separation 
occurred at this point the flow was nearly steady, as shown by the 
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close similarity between photographs taken with the same body and probe 
length at different times. The dead-air region is very nearly conical, 
because the separation point is stationary and because (for the range of 
K giving this type of flow) the apex angle of the dead-air region does not 
differ greatly from that of the conical nose of the probe. Thus a truly 
conical flow can exist, satisfying the conditions for constant pressure in the 
dead-air region. 

As the probe length is progressively reduced, the separation point 
remains at the shoulder of the probe for the values of K shown in table 1. 
This behaviour is what would be expected from consideration of the 
pressure distribution on the conical-nosed probe. When separation does 
not occur until after the shoulder, there is a region of constant pressure on 
the conical surface ; this is followed by a rapid fall of pressure at the 
shoulder and then a rise of pressure after the shoulder. It is this rise of 
pressure that causes the separation point to remain fixed at the shoulder 
for a range of values of K. The separation point moves rapidly forward 
to the tip of the probe, as soon as K has decreased so far that the separation 
can no longer remain at the shoulder. 

Jith the hemispherical-nosed body, separation occurs at the point of 
the probe for values of K between about 0-3 and 1-3 (table 1). The flow 
is then steady, with a conical dead-air region, and is similar to that found 
when the separation occurs at the shoulder. Figure 8 (Plate XX XVIII) 
shows a typical example for a fairly short probe (K=0-71). 

With the flat-nosed body, steady flow with separation at the point of 
the probe only occurs for a small range of K (table 1). When K is greater 
than about 1-5 the separation occurs at the shoulder or further back, 
while when K is less than about 1-3 regular oscillations occur between 
widely different types of flow. This oscillating flow is discussed later. 

Figure 9 shows the relation between the semi-apex angles « and f of © 
the conical shock wave and the dead-air region. The points are derived 
from all the photographs showing nearly steady conical flow, with separ- 
ation at the shoulder or point of the probe. The curve in fig. 9 is a theore- 
tical one, plotted from Kopal’s tables (1947). Most of the points lie 
fairly near the theoretical curve, but they show a definite tendency for the 
shock-wave angle to be smaller than the theoretical value, for a given angle 
of the conical dead-air region. The explanation of this is probably that 
the apparent edge of the dead-air region, as shown in the photographs, is 
inclined to the axis at a greater angle than the displacement-thickness 
contour of the separated boundary layer. 


(c) Pressure Distribution and Drag 

Measurements of pressure distribution were made on the hemispherical- 
nosed body for K=1-44. This case was selected as a typical example of 
the nearly steady conical flow ; a photograph for the same value of K is 
shown in fig. 7(a). The arrangement of the pressure holes and the 
definition of the angle 6 are shown in fig. 2. 
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Semi-apex angle («) of conical shock wave. 
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Semi-apex angle (8) of conical dead-air region. 
Conical shock-wave angles. 


Fig. 10 
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6:7 
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Pressure distribution on hemispherical-nosed body with probe (K=1-44), 
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Figure 10 shows the pressure distribution on the body, expressed as the 
ratio of the measured static pressure p to the stagnation pressure H in the 
undisturbed stream. s is the distance along the surface of the body, 
measured downstream from the centre of the probe. The semi-apex 
_ angle B of the conical dead-air region was found from the photograph 
(fig. 7 (a)) to be 16-7°, and the theoretical pressure on the surface of a cone 
of this angle is shown in fig. 10. For small values of @ the measured 
pressures fall slightly below the theoretical value, but when 6 exceeds 
about 30° the effect of the compression near the shoulder of the body 
becomes important, and the pressure rises rapidly. The maximum 
pressure (p/H—0-35) occurs at 650°, and is followed by a rapid fall of 
pressure to a minimum just behind the shoulder. In the neighbourhood 
of the shoulder the maximum inclination of the shock wave to a stream- 
line appears from the photograph to be about 40° (it is not possible to 
measure this angle accurately). This value is only a few degrees greater 
than the Mach angle on the surface of a cone with B=16-7°, and the 
calculated value of p/H on the downstream side of the shock wave is only 
about 0-25. This shows that a considerable rise of pressure must occur 
between the shock wave and the surface of the body. This rise of pressure, 
occurring immediately after the shock wave, may perhaps explain why the 
shock wave appears to be so strong in the photograph. 

From the pressure distribution shown in fig. 10, the drag coefficient of 
the body was calculated, neglecting skin friction and assuming that the 
pressure on the downstream end of the body was equal to the static 
pressure of the undisturbed stream. 

The value found was 

Pisce tWA Do slag 
(3p U*)(md*/4) 
where D is the drag force calculated on the above assumptions. 

The drag of the hemispherical-nosed body without the probe was not 
measured, but an approximate value was found by extrapolating to 
higher Mach numbers the values found for Mach numbers up to 1:8 by 
Holder and Chinneck (1952). The drag coefficient obtained in this way 
was 0:76. Thus the addition of the probe halves the drag of the hemispher- 
ical nose. 

The drag coefficient was also calculated for a cylindrical body of revolu- 
tion with a conical nose of semi-apex angle 16-7° (the value found for the 
dead-air region in fig. 7 (a)). The value of Cp for this‘body was 0-25, 
ie. only about two thirds of the value for the hemispherical-nosed body | 
with probe. Figure 10 shows the reason for this difference of drag ; 
on the body with probe the pressure for 950° is considerably greater 
than the pressure on the corresponding conical-nosed body. 


(d) Oscillating Flow 

As already mentioned, an oscillating flow occurred with the flat-nosed. 
body for values of K less than about 1-3. The oscillation was of such a 
high frequency (about 6 000 cycles persecond) that it could not be recorded 


P) 
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satisfactorily with any ciné camera that was available. The flow was 
therefore investigated for several values of K, by taking a number of 
photographs in successive runs of the tunnel, using the short-duration 
flash-tube for each photograph. This was equivalent to taking photo- 
graphs at random time intervals in a single run of the tunnel. It was 
found possible to arrange most of the photographs in the order in which 
they would have been taken if they had all referred to one cycle of the 
oscillation. Moreover, it was possible to estimate the order of magnitude 
of the time intervals between the phases represented by the various 
photographs. The photographs reproduced here have been selected to 
show the various stages of the oscillation as clearly as possible. They 
include some shadowgraphs, as well as schlieren photographs with 
horizontal and vertical knife edges. It was not possible to restrict the 
selection of photographs to any one arrangement of the knife edges. 

Figure 11 shows the flow as it appeared on the screen for K=1-24. 
This photograph was taken with an exposure of 3 seconds, using a mercury- 
vapour lamp and ‘ Process’ film, with a yellow filter to reduce the effective 
speed of the film. The shock-wave pattern as observed on the screen 
(and as shown in fig. 11) appeared to be steady, but this was only because 
the oscillations were too rapid to be detected by the eye. The photo- 
graphs taken with the short-duration flash show that the pattern seen in 
fig. 11 is formed from the extreme positions of different parts of the shock- 
wave system, but these extreme positions are reached at different times, 
so that the complete pattern as shown in fig. 11 does not exist at any one 
instant. 

Figures 12 [figs. 12 a—f, Plate XX XIX] and 13 show a number of 
photographs of the oscillating flow, taken with the short-duration flash. 
Near the right-hand side of many of the photographs there is a curved line 
(sometimes double) where the bow shock wave meets the sides of the tunnel. 
This has already been discussed in connection with fig. 4. Most of the 
photographs also show a curved oblique shock wave, moving downstream 
from the shoulder of the body. This is caused by separation of the 
boundary layer at the shoulder, and is discussed later in more detail. 

Figures 12 (a) to (f) show a series of photographs for K=1-00. These 
are arranged so that the phases they represent are in chronological order ; 
the method used for finding the correct order is explained below. 

In figs. 12 (a), (c), (d) and (f), a weak normal shock wave can be seen at a 
distance varying from about 1 to 3 body diameters behind the nose of the 
body. This shock wave can also be seen in figs. 13 (a), (b) and (d), (for 
different values of K) but it is not easily seen in the shadowgraph 
(fig. 12 (6)), or in the schlieren photographs taken with horizontal knife 
edges (figs. 12 (e) and 13(c)). In fig. 12 (d) there is another normal 
shock wave just behind the nose of the body, in addition to the one about 
3 diameters behind the nose. 

The appearance of these normal shock waves in the photographs, as 
compared with the other shock waves, shows that they are weak, and they 
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must therefore be moving downstream. It is shown later that a new 
normal shock wave starts moving downstream from the nose of the body 
once in each cycle of the oscillation (see fig. 12 (d)). 

Since the normal shock waves are known to be moving downstream, 
consideration of the positions of the shock waves enables the photographs 
to be arranged so that the phases they represent are in chronological order. 
Moreover, by making a rough estimate of the velocity of the waves it is 
possible to estimate the frequency of the oscillation and the time intervals 
between the phases shown in different photographs. 

Inseveral of the photographs the normal shock waves corresponding to two 
successive cycles could be seen. The distance between successive waves, 
as found from the photographs, varied between 3-3 and 4-3 cm, the average 
value being about 3-8 cm. (The variation in this distance between different 
photographs, with different positions of the waves, is not surprising, 
because the strengths of the waves may vary as they move downstream.) 
Since the waves appear on the schlieren photographs as weak ones, it is 
reasonable to assume that the relative Mach number upstream of the wave 
is only a little greater than unity, say about 1:05. (This value makes the 
strength of the wave about five times that of the weakest shock wave that 
can be detected with the schlieren apparatus, with the sensitivity used in 
these experiments.) The time interval between successive waves is then 
found to be about 170 usec, giving a frequency of oscillation of about 
6 000 cycles per sec. 

Using similar reasoning it is possible to éstimate roughly the time 
interval between the phases represented in any two photographs. With 
the assumptions given above it is found that the waves move through a 
distance equal to the diameter of the body in a time of about 55 psec. 
The time intervals given in the discussion below were all calculated in 
this way. 

In fig. 12 (a), there are two bow waves in front of the blunt body ; the 
upstream wave is moving downstream and will soon merge into the 
downstream bow wave. This is shown by considering figs. 12 (e) and (f), 
representing phases immediately before fig. 12 (a). The downstream 
bow wave is nearly stationary, and fairly strong. In steady flow, this 
downstream wave would cause separation of the boundary layer on the 
probe, upstream of the bow wave. In the original photograph a weak 
conical shock wave from such a separation can just be seen, starting about 
half-way between the point of the probe and the upstream bow wave, but 
this may not be visible in the reproduction. The faint light line at the 

point of the probe, nearly normal to the stream, is caused by ‘ afterglow ’ 
from the flash tube (see below) and should be ignored. 

At the instant when fig. 12 (a) was taken, the separation point was 
probably moving rapidly upstream, and after a time interval of about 
50 psec the flow would be like that shown in fig. 12 (6). In this photo- 
graph separation occurs at the nose of the probe and there is a fairly large 
dead-air region, At the nose of the probe there is a strong, nearly normal 
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shock wave which extends only to a distance of about two probe diameters 
from the point. The fainter line in fig. 12 (b), appearing as a weak 
extension of the nearly normal shock wave from the point of the probe, is 
caused by the ‘ afterglow ’ from the flash tube and shows the position of the 
shock wave at a later time (see fig. 12 (c), showing the flow about 30 or 
40 psec later than fig. 12 (6)). The faint, nearly normal shock wave at the 
point of the probe in fig. 12 (a), and the * upstream branch’ of the bow 
wave on the probe in figs. 12 (c) and (d) and 13 (a), (0) and (c), can all be 
explained in the same way. In all these cases the velocity of any portion 
of the wave normal to itself is small, so that although the bow shock wave 
on the probe is spreading outwards, the afterglow can produce a visible 
effect on the photograph. 

The strong shock wave at the point of the probe in fig. 12 (b) corresponds 
to the stronger of the two alternative conical shock waves that can theore- 
tically be formed on a cone in supersonic flow. (At this Mach number the 
calculated semi-apex angle of the stronger conical shock wave is between 
85° and 90° for all cones having semi-apex angles up to 20°.) It is to be 
expected that the stronger of the two alternative waves might be formed 
in a case such as this, where the downstream geometry requires a large rise 
of pressure over an extended region. 

Disregarding the upstream branch of the bow shock wave, caused by 
afterglow from the flash tube, fig. 12 (b) shows that the strong shock wave 
extends only a short distance from the point of the probe, and at greater 
distances there is a weak shock wave, inclined to the stream at an angle 
only slightly greater than the Mach angle. This weak shock wave con- 
tinues back to its intersection with the bow shock wave of the body. 

Figure 13 (a) is a schlieren photograph for K=1-24, showing the same 
phase of the oscillation as fig. 12 (b). Both these photographs show a 
well developed dead-air region in which the velocity must be small and 
the pressure nearly constant. There cannot be any shock wave in front 
of the body in such a dead-air region. In fig. 13 (a), the light region in 
front of the body must be caused by the part of the shock wave just outside 
the dead-air region, and does not represent a shock wave in front of the 
body. Since the flow is axially symmetrical, light rays passing in front 
of the body must also pass through this part of the shock wave, and this 
explains the effect shown in the photograph. Figure 12 (b) shows more 
clearly that the bow wave of the body does not pass through the dead-air 
region. 

In fig. 12 (b) the bow wave of the body appears to split into several 
branches at a distance of about two body diameters from the axis. This 
region coincides with the outer limit of the downstream bow wave shown 
in fig. 12 (a), which by the time of fig. 12 (b) is at a greater distance from 
the body because the shock wave is growing. The apparent ‘ splitting ’ 
of the shock wave is probably caused in some way by interaction with the 
upstream wave of fig. 12 (a), which by this time has moved further down- 
stream. The‘ splitting ’ is also shown in many of the other photographs. 
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The weak normal shock wave moving downstream appears in fig. 12 (a) 
about one diameter behind the nose of the body. This shock wave is not 
visible in the shadowgraph (fig. 12 (b)), but it can be seen in fig. 13 (a) 
about one diameter further downstream than in fig. 12 (a), and also in many 
of the other photographs. The normal shock wave always occurs a short 
distance downstream of the region in which the bow wave on the body 
appears to ‘split’. This would be expected from consideration of 
fig. 12 (a), where the normal shock wave is just behind the extremity of 
the downstream bow wave. 

In fig. 12 (6) the boundary layer on the blunt body separates at the 
shoulder, as in fig. 4 (b), and an oblique shock wave is formed at the point 
of re-attachment. The schlieren photograph (fig. 13 (a)) shows the 
oblique shock wave more clearly, but it does not show the separated 
boundary layer because the knife edges of the schlieren system were 
vertical. The oblique shock wave can also be seen in fig. 12 (a), but there 
it is of limited extent because the boundary-layer separation has only just 
started. In fig. 12 (f) there is no indication of separation. 

Between figs. 12 (6) and (c) there is a time interval of about 30 or 40 psec, 
during which the dead-air region expands and the strong part of the bow 
shock wave on the probe spreads outwards. (As already explained, the 
“upstream branch’ of the bow wave is caused by afterglow from the 
flash tube and should be ignored.) The outer part of the bow wave on the 
probe is comparatively weak, and near its intersection with the main 
shock wave from the blunt body it is inclined to the axis at an angle 
slightly less than the Mach angle. This is only possible because this part 
of the bow wave is moving outwards. 

The development of the bow wave on the probe may be understood by 
considering a succession of spherical shock waves, spreading outwards 
from a source that is moving to the left relative to the undisturbed air. 
The strong part of the bow wave is formed by superposition of these 
spherical waves, while the outer weak part is the remainder of the first one. 

With the expansion of the dead-air region in front of the blunt body, 
the separation at the shoulder disappears and the oblique ‘ re-attachment 
shock wave ’ moves away downstream. Successive positions of this shock 
wave can be seen in figs. 12 (6), (c), (d) and (e). 

In fig. 12 (c) the normal shock wave that appears to extend right across 
the front of the body must in fact be annular in shape, since there cannot 
be any shock wave in the dead-air region in front of the body. The white 
band shown in front of the body must be produced in the same way as in 
fig. 13 (a), but the effect is more pronounced in fig. 12 (c) because the part 
of the shock wave just outside the dead-air region is normal to the stream, 
and therefore has a greater effect on the light rays. 

Figure 12 (c) also shows the weak normal shock wave moving down- 
stream, about 24 diameters behind the nose of the blunt body. 

The most striking feature of fig. 12 (d) is the dark expansion region 
immediately behind the bow shock wave on the probe. This was the only 
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photograph showing the expansion region, out of a total of about 25 
dealing with this type of oscillating flow. This shows that the expansion 
region probably only persisted for a very short time. The expansion 
probably occurs when the dead-air region downstream of the boundary- 
layer separation starts to contract. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
dead-air region cannot continue for more than a very short time to 
contract rapidly enough to produce the expansion. The time interval 
between figs. 12 (c) and (d) is about 15 or 20 psec. 

The annular normal shock wave which in fig. 12 (c) is just in front of the 
shoulder of the body, moves downstream, and in fig. 12 (d) it is just behind 
the shoulder. This shows the origin of the weak normal shock waves 
moving downstream that have already been discussed. Further down- 
stream in fig. 12 (d) the weak normal shock wave from the previous cycle 
can be seen. 

The downstream movement of the annular normal shock wave, shown in 
figs. 12 (c) and (d), probably explains why the dead-air region starts to 
contract at about this time. When the normal shock wave lies in front of 
the shoulder of the body, with its inner boundary at the edge of the dead- 
air region, it helps to maintain the boundary-layer separation on the probe. 
As the shock wave moves downstream, so that its inner boundary is on 
the body and not on the dead-air region, it has much less effect on the 
boundary layer ; the separation point tends to move downstream and the 
dead-air region contracts. 

In fig. 12 (d) the outer part of the bow wave on the probe is still moving 
outwards. ‘This is indicated by the position of the “ upstream branch ’, 
caused by afterglow from the flash tube, and by the inclination of the 
outer part of the bow wave to the axis at an angle less than the Mach angle. 
Near the tip of the probe the bow wave is not symmetrical; this is probably 
because the lower part of the wave (in the photograph) begins to move 
downstream slightly earlier than the upper part. 

Figures 12 (e) and (f) show two further phases of the oscillation, about 40 

and 60 psec later than fig. 12 (d). Comparison of these photographs with 
fig. 12 (d) shows that the dead-air region is contracting and the bow shock 
wave is moving downstream along the probe. At the same time the outer 
part of the bow shock wave, just upstream of the intersection with the 
normal shock wave, is still moving outwards. (The normal shock wave is 
not visible in fig. 12 (e) because the knife edges were horizontal in that case, 
but its position is shown by the sudden change of slope of the bow shock 
wave.) 
In figs. 12 (e), (f) and (a) a new, nearly normal shock wave is developing 
in front of the nose of the blunt body. The earlier wave moving down- 
stream subsequently coalesces with this new wave, to form a single wave 
as shown in figs. 12 (b) and (c). 

In the absence of any large dead-air region in front of the body, the 
boundary layer separates at the shoulder, as in fig. 4 (b). The separation 
has just started in fig. 12 (a), where the oblique shock wave formed at the 
point of re-attachment can be seen. 
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The above description shows the changes that occur during one cycle of 
the oscillation. There cannot be much doubt about the main features of 
this interpretation, provided the photographs of fig. 12 have been placed 
in the correct chronological order. The evidence for the order given is 
quite definite. The normal shock waves downstream of the shoulder of 
the body are weak; hence they must be moving downstream. This. 
information is sufficient to determine the correct chronological order of the 
photographs. ' 

The causes of the oscillation are not fully understood, but a partial 
explanation can be given as follows. 

In fig. 12 (a), there are two bow waves in front of the blunt body. The 
upstream one is moving downstream and is relatively weak ; it will soon 
join the downstream bow wave. The latter is moving only slowly and is 
strong ; hence it influences the boundary layer further upstream on the 
probe and causes separation. The separation is just starting in fig. 12 (a) 
and is well developed in fig. 12 (6), about 50 usec later. As the separation 
develops, a roughly conical dead-air region appears, and a strong, nearly 
normal shock wave is formed at the tip of the probe fig. 12 (b). (A geo- 
metrical arrangement such that the conical dead-air region must produce 
this stronger shock wave is probably essential to the appearance of the 
oscillation. ‘This may explain why the oscillation does not occur with the 
hemispherical nose.) During the next 50 usec the bow wave on the probe 
spreads outwards as shown in figs. 12 (c) and (d), and its intersection with 
the bow wave of the body moves gradually downstream. Hence the 
normal annular shock wave, occurring at this intersection, moves down- 
stream. When this normal shock wave has moved past the shoulder of the 
blunt body (fig. 12 (d)), it has much less effect on the boundary-layer 
separation on the probe, and the dead-air region starts to contract 
rapidly. This causes the expansion shown in fig. 12 (d), and the down- 
stream movement of the central part of the bow wave on the probe, shown 
in figs. 12 (e) and (f). When this bow wave starts to move downstream, it 
becomes fairly weak. A new, strong shock wave then develops in front 
of the blunt body, just as it would in supersonic flow started from rest. 
This new shock wave then causes separation of the boundary layer further 
upstream and starts a new cycle (fig. 12 (a)). 

In the photograph taken with a long exposure (fig. 11) the curved dark 
line passing through the front of the probe shows the extreme positions of 
the different parts of the bow wave on the probe. The different parts of 
this bow wave do not reach their extreme positions at the same time, 
however, because the front part of the wave is moving towards the nose 
of the body while the rear parts are moving away (figs. 12 (d) and (e)). 
Thus the dark line in fig. 11 does not represent the position of the bow wave 
at any one instant. 

The prominent dark line in fig. 11, passing just in front of the nose of the 
body, shows the bow wave of the body as in fig. 12 (b). The part of this 
line immediately in front of the body is probably formed mainly from the 
strong shock wave shown in fig. 12 (f). 
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The photographs taken for other values of K showed that the oscillating 
flow was essentially the same for K=0-78, 1-00 and 1-24. Figure 13 shows 
some photographs for various values of K, included to illustrate some 
features of the flow that do not appear very clearly in fig. 12. In figs. 13 (a), 
(c) and (d), K=1-24, while in fig. 13 (e), K=0-78. Figure 13 (b) shows the 
flow with a blunt-nosed probe for K=1-00. With the possible exception 
of fig. 13 (e), it is believed that the differences between the flows shown in 
these photographs and in fig. 12 are due mainly to differences of phase, and 
not to variations in the length or shape of the probe. 

Figure 13 (a) has already been discussed ; it shows a flow that is very 
nearly the same as that in fig. 12 (b). Figure 13 (b) represents a stage 
between figs. 12(b) and (c). The latter two photographs appear at first sight 
to be quite different, but a careful comparison between figs. 12 (6), 12 (c) 
and 13 (b) shows that the differences between these three photographs are 
not large. 

Figure 13 (c) shows a phase between figs. 12 (d) and (e). The dead-air 
region is still fairly large in fig. 13 (c), but since the bow shock wave on the 
probe has started to move downstream, the dead-air region must have 
started to contract. 

Figure 13 (d) shows nearly the same flow as fig. 12 (e). It has been 
included to show the weak normal shock wave downstream of the shoulder 
of the body. This does not show in fig. 12 (e) because the knife edges of 
the schlieren system were horizontal in that case. 

Figure 13 (e) shows the flow for K—0-78, at a phase in the oscillation 
that is probably about the same as that shown in fig. 12 (e). This 
photograph has been included because it shows an interesting vortex 
sheet from the intersection of shock waves in front of the body. The 
conical shock wave having its apex at the point of the probe has a semi- 
apex angle of about 35°. ‘The semi-apex angle of the conical body pro- 
ducing a shock wave of this angle is about 16°, indicating that boundary- 
layer separation still occurs near the point of the probe. The curling up 
of the vortex sheet from the shock intersection is similar to that found by 
White (1951) in experiments on a shock wave passing a wedge. The faint 
line in fig. 13 (e), apparently showing a nearly normal shock wave at the 
point of the probe, is probably caused by afterglow from the flash-tube, 
i.e. the nearly normal shock wave occurs about 20 psec later than the other 
features shown in the photograph. 

The oscillating flow discussed above was found for values of K down to 
about 0-7, but when K was 0-6 or less the flow was quite different and 
appeared to be steady. Figures 14 (a) and (b) (Plate XX XVI) show the 
flow for K=0-60 and 0-51 respectively. In both these photographs the 
greater part of the bow wave is the same as that found for the body without 
any probe, but there is a local deformation of the bow wave near the point 
of the probe. In fig. 14 (a) an expansion and a second shock wave can be 
seen downstream of the main bow wave. This pattern appears to be 
similar to the successive compressions and expansions that are observed 
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in some conditions on an aerofoil at high subsonic speeds. In fig. 14 (b) 
no expansion or shock wave can be seen behind the main bow wave. 

For K<0-44 the point of the probe was behind the bow shock wave of 
the body, and the flow appeared to be the same as for the body without 
the probe. 

The oscillating flow was not found with the hemispherical-nosed body, 
for any value of K. With this body the steady conical flow as shown in 
fig. 8 persisted for values of K down to about 0-3. For K=0-26 the probe 
caused only a small local deformation of the main bow shock wave, the 
flow being similar to that shown in fig. 14 (b) (for the flat-nosed body with 
K=0-:51). For the hemispherical-nosed body with K <0-18 the probe was 
entirely behind the main bow shock wave and produced no visible effect. 

The above discussion of the oscillating flow shows that the maintenance 
of the oscillation depends to a large extent on the collapse of the dead-air 
region as the annular normal shock wave moves downstream past the 
shoulder of the body. This suggests that the range of K for which the 
oscillating flow occurs may depend largely on the position of the shoulder 
in relation to the point where the probe enters the body. Thus a slight 
rounding of the shoulder on the flat-nosed body would probably have little 
or no effect on the flow. For bodies with ellipsoidal noses, blunter than a 
hemisphere, the oscillating flow would probably occur for a range of K 
more restricted than that found with the flat-nosed body. 


§ 5. Two-DIMENsIONAL PLATES 


Figure 3 shows the arrangement of the plates used for the two-dimen- 
sional experiments and the notation used in discussing the results. The 
plates were mounted at zero incidence and extended across the whole width 
of the tunnel, except for a clearance of about 1 mm at each side. Schlieren 
photographs were taken with horizontal and vertical knife-edges for values 
of K(=1/t) up to 3-5. No experiments could be made at larger values of K, 
because the thin plate was not strong enough. As with the bodies of 
revolution, cases of unsteady flow were investigated by taking a number 
of flash photographs at random time intervals. 

Figure 15 [figs. 15a-—f, Plate XLI] shows photographs of the flow 
for various values of K. In fig. 15 (a) the thin plate has been removed 
and the gap between the two thicker plates filled with brass packing pieces. 
The spaces between these packing pieces show in the photograph as white 
bands along the centre line, but they do not affect the flow. The bow 
shock wave, boundary-layer separation, and shock wave at the point of 
re-attachment are similar to those found in other experiments, e.g. those 
of Holder and Chinneck (1952). The curved line on the photograph, 
apparently indicating a second bow shock wave behind the main one, is 
caused by the interaction of the bow shock wave with the boundary layers 
on the glass sides of the tunnel. As would be expected, the effect appears 
more prominently in the photographs with vertical knife edges. 
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Figure 15 (b) shows the flow for K=0-55. The bow shock wave is the 
same as for K=0 (fig. 15 (a)), and the flow over the thin plate is subsonic. 
On each side of the thin plate the separated: boundary layer can be seen, 
with a standing eddy in the ‘ dead-air ’ region, The separated boundary 
layer is no longer visible on the downstream side of the eddy, probably 
because it has then become turbulent. This type of flow was found in all 
cases where the leading edge of the thin plate was downstream of the bow 
shock wave of the thick plate. 

For K—2:5, 3:0 and 3-5 the flow was similar to that shown in fig. 15 (c) 
(for K=2-5). The boundary layer on the thin plate separates at the 
shoulder, near the leading edge of the thin plate, and a wedge-shaped 
dead-air region is formed. In all cases the measured shock wave angles 
agreed fairly well with the values calculated from the measured angles of 
the wedge-shaped dead-air regions. As in the case of the bodies of revo- 
lution, there was a tendency for the measured shock wave angles to be 
slightly smaller than the calculated values. The explanation of this is 
probably the same as that already given for the bodies of revolution, 
i.e. that the edge of the dead-air region, as shown in the photograph, is 
inclined to the plate at a greater angle than the displacement thickness 
contour of the separated boundary layer. 

In fig. 15 (c) the shock wave shown on the upstream side of the expansion 
region at the shoulder of the thick plate is a weak one. By measuring the 
angles, the strength (4p/p) of this shock wave was calculated for several 
cases and found to be of the order of 0-1. This means that there is only a 
small outward deflection of the streamlines at the shoulder of the thick 
plate. For the corresponding case with the flat-nosed body of revolution 
the strength of this shock wave could not be found, because the unsteadi- 
ness of the flow made the shock wave appear as a wavy line (see fig. 7 (b)). 
The strength of the shock wave at the shoulder of the hemispherical-nosed 
body of revolution has already been discussed. In that case a considerable 
rise of pressure took place downstream of the shock wave, but a pressure 
rise of this kind would not be expected with the flat-nosed plate or body of 
revolution. 

The photograph shown in fig. 15 (c) was taken with vertical knife edges 
in the schlieren system. The sign of the density gradient at the boundary 
of the dead-air region is such that this boundary would be expected to show 
as a light line in the photograph. The dark line seen in the upstream half 
of the boundary is caused by ‘ overloading’ of the schlieren system, as 
explained in an earlier paper by the author (1952). This thin dark line 
therefore shows the position of the maximum density gradient, and its 
disappearance about half-way along the boundary of the dead-air region 
indicates a sudden reduction of the maximum density gradient, probably 
because the separated boundary layer becomes turbulent at that point. 
This would also explain the weak shock wave starting at the same point ; 
transition to turbulence is accompanied by a thickening of the separated 
boundary layer, and there is a slight outward deflection of the stream lines. 
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For K=1-5 and 2-0 the flow was found to be unsteady. Figure 15 (d) 
shows a typical photograph for K=1-5 and figs. 15 (e) and ( f) show two for 
K=2:0. The flows are very complicated, and the series of photographs 
did not show any regular cycle of oscillations. Since the bow shock wave 
is attached to the thin plate in all cases, the flows above and below the 
plate are independent of one another. Hence the asymmetry shown in the 
photographs is not surprising. In considering the interpretation of the 
photographs, the interaction between the bow shock wave and the 
boundary layer on the glass sides of the tunnel should be remembered. 
This causes an apparent second bow wave, as mentioned above. 

In fig. 15 (e) a wedge-shaped dead-air region can be seen fairly clearly, 
and there is also some indication of this in fig. 15(f). The photographs 
suggest that there may be a fluctuation between the two alternative shock 
waves, one strong and the other weak, that can produce the stream deflec- 
tion required by the dead-air region. The flow is probably not strictly 
two-dimensional, i.e. the phase of the oscillation shown in any one photo- 
graph may not be the same at all points along the span of the plate. 

For values of K greater than 3-5 no experiments were made, but the flow 
under these conditions has been investigated by Moeckel (1951) and by 
Beastall and Eggink (unpublished work at the Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment). When K is so large that the boundary-layer separation no longer 
occurs near the leading edge of the thin plate, the flow depends partly on 
whether the boundary layer is turbulent or laminar at the point of 
separation. Beastall and Eggink found that when the boundary layer 
was turbulent, the edge of the dead-air region was nearly straight and an 
oblique shock wave was formed at the point of separation. When the 
boundary layer was laminar, the separation occurred at a greater distance 
in front of the blunt body, the streamlines just after the separation point 
were concave to the flow, and there was a region of gradual compression. 
Some experiments by Johannesen (1952) on flow in a concave corner 
showed, however, that the boundary of the dead-air region is nearly 
straight, even when the boundary layer is laminar, and there is a single 
oblique shock wave from the separation point. It is possible that in the 
experiments made by Beastall and Eggink the position of the separation 
point varied across the span of the plate, so that the photographs showed 
an apparent gradual compression when in fact. the flow was similar to that 


found by Johannesen. 


§6. Limrrinc CoNDITIONS FOR THE ForMATION OF ATTACHED SHOCK 
WAVES 


It is of interest to consider the limiting conditions for the formation of 
attached shock waves at the front of the probe or thin plate, in flows like 
those shown in figs. 8 and 15 (c). 

Considering first the axially symmetrical case, the maximum semi-apex 
angle of a cone having an attached shock wave at this Mach number is 40° 
(see fig. 9). Assuming that the boundary of the dead-air region may be 
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represented by a tangent to the body, passing through the point of the 
probe, the corresponding limiting values of K are 0-28 for the hemispherical 
nose and 0-60 for the flat nose. For the hemispherical-nosed body the 
experimental results are therefore as would be expected ; the conical type 
of flow (with an attached shock wave) was found for values of K down to 
0-30, but not for K=0-26 or less. 

For the flat-nosed body of revolution the minimum length (A=0-60) 
for the formation of an attached conical shock wave coincides roughly with 
the lower limit of K for the occurrence of the oscillating flow. This means 
that the oscillating flow only occurs for values of K for which a conical flow 
with an attached shock wave (either weak or strong) is possible. 

In the two-dimensional case, the maximum semi-apex angle of a wedge 
having an attached shock wave is 22-3° at this Mach number. With an 
assumption similar to that used for the axially symmetrical case, the 
corresponding limiting value of K is found to be 1-22. This happens to 
be the same as the value of K for which the leading edge of the thin plate 
would just touch the bow wave of the thick plate. Unsteady flows were 
found for values of K greater than this, up to about 2 or more. Thus the 
conclusion is similar to that found in the axially symmetrical case, i.e. 
the unsteady flow only occurs for values of K for which a wedge type of 
flow, with an attached shock wave, is possible. 
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LXIX. A Heavy Particle Selector 


By T. DuERpDEN and B. D. Hyams 
The Physical Laboratories, University of Manchester * 


[Received May 22, 1952] 


ABSTRACT 


A system of Geiger counters and a Cerenkov light detector is described 
which responds selectively to the passage of slow cosmic ray particles 
heavier than about 550 electron masses. 

It has been shown to count at a rate consistent with the known flux of 
sea level protons, and cloud chamber photographs show that at least 80% 
of the counts are caused by protons of range less than 170 g em lead. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


In the course of measuring the intensity of the Cerenkov light (Cerenkov 
1937, Mather 1951) emitted by single mesons (Jelley 1951) it was noted 
that this could be much more readily detected by bringing the photo- 
multiplier into optical contact with the liquid. It was then found that by 
using multiple reflection of the light (as opposed to using the directional 
properties of the radiation), and the adoption of diffuse reflecting surfaces, 
a very high efficiency could be obtained for the detection of single 
relativistic particles. Because of the small self absorption of Cerenkov 
light by pure liquids it proved practicable to detect relativistic particles 
incident on a 400 cm? surface over a cone of half angle of 45°. This 
Cerenkov detector has been used to select cosmic ray particles with a mass 
greater than that of the » meson. A similar principle has been used by 
Winckler (1952). 


§2. THEORY oF THE METHOD 
If a particle has a velocity Bc and a mass M then its residual range will be 
given by 
R= Se (1— (1B)? (1B) g ome, 
where A=1-2 when Mc? is expressed in Mev, and using the approximate 
range-energy relationship given by Janossy (1948, p. 127): 
Pa W 2 
~ A(W +e) 
Then if fc is less than or equal to the Cerenkov critical velocity for water 
(B,c) where 1/8, is the refractive index of water it follows that 
Mc? >6-85 R, Mev. 


2 cmie. 


* Communicated by Professor P. M. 8. Blackett, F.R.S. 
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Thus if a charged particle is observed to give no Cerenkov signal in 


water, and to have a range greater than 15 g/cm? it must have a rest 
energy greater than 100 Mev, and therefore be heavier than a ~ meson 
(fig. 1). 

In practice however it must be noted that a particle heavier than an 
electron travelling with B<, does give some Cerenkov radiation, caused by 
high velocity knock-on electrons produced in the medium. 


RESIDUAL RANGE GM.CM 


Theoretical Cerenkov photon intensity (4000<A<7500 a.v.) per centimeter 
track length for heavy particles as a function of their residual ranges in 
water. Dashed line (/9) shows signal from heavy particle only, full lines 
(1, +J-) show total signal including contribution from knock-on electrons 
Dotted line (J,) shows maximum attainable signal (for a particle with 
velocity c) not including the knock-on electron contribution. 


The intensity of this radiation I, has been calculated with approxi- 
mations introducing errors less than 10%, and a graph of J,+T, (fig. 1) 
shows the actual variation of total Cerenkov radiation per centimeter, in 
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water, for protons and mesons as a function of their residual range, I 
being the radiation from the heavy particle itself. 

It is to be noted that for particles of very high energy the total Cerenkov 
signal will be subject to large statistical fluctuations of the same order as 
the fluctuations in ionization loss predicted by Landau (1944), on account 
of the radiation from high energy knock-on electrons. 


§3. EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE 


A cubical metal box with sides 24cm had its interior covered with 
waterproof MgCO, powder surfaces, and was filled with distilled water. 
An EMI type VX5045 photomultiplier was inserted 2 cm into the box 
and was held by a watertight rubber gland (fig. 2). 


Fig. 2 


LIGHT-TIGHT BOX 
A OOO errical: BOX 


PHOTOMULTIPLIER 


CLL 


Cc en 


-— LEAD 


O cms. 10 
[ecto Nel 


Selector above lead absorber. 


Above the box there were two trays of Geiger counters A! and A and 
below it two trays B and B+. Between the Cerenkov box and trays B, 
B! a layer of 3 cm of lead was interposed, to prevent the decay electrons 
from ,. mesons stopping in the water from reaching the lower counters. 
Since the total absorbing material in the selector is 40 gcm™ (water 
equivalent) the condition Mc? >6-8 R, places a lower limit of 540 electron 
masses on the mass of particles recorded. 
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Heavy particles were selected by registering only four fold a Bes 
A!+A+B-+B! with no anti-coincidence pulse irom the photomultip er, 
such events will be referred to as * eet! particle’ counts. The coin- 

i olving time was 6 microseconds. 
irre ote Pas otic were determined only by the trays A and B 
which ensured that the particles traversed the box, the other two trays 
were required to reduce the rate of spurious coincidences not due to a 
single particle traversing the system. 


Fig. 3 


0.2 0.4 0.6 
PULSE HEIGHT ansrtaary units. 


Experimental Cerenkov pulse height distribution’ from single mesons. 


The pulse height distribution (fig. 3) of Cerenkov signals from single 
cosmic ray particles traversing the system was measured by recording the 
pulse associated with each Geiger coincidence A1+A+B+B1. This 
result showed that the mean signal consisted of a pulse of about 30 
electrons, in agreement with an optical measurement which showed that 
about 15°% of the light generated was collected at the photomultiplier. 

The bias setting for the anti-coincidence pulse for eliminating relativistic 
particles was determined by finding the bias level that halved the four fold 
counting rate, and then setting to one tenth of this value. By fitting a 
Poisson distribution to the distribution of fig. 3 it was calculated that less 
than one relativistic particle in twenty thousand could escape detection. 
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From fig. 1 it is seen that the mean Cerenkov signal from protons with 
R#<150 g/cm? was much less than one tenth the mean signal of a 
relativistic particle, so that less than 1° of all protons with B<f, incident 
on the apparatus are expected to give anti-coincidence signals. 

The stability of the photomultiplier Cerenkov sensitivity was monitored 
daily by bringing up a | millicurie radium source to a fixed point 30 cm 
distance from the box, when a galvanometer, permanently in the collector 
electrode circuit, gave a signal of about 0-2 wamps (some 80 times the dark 
current). By control experiments the signal was shown to be due to 
Cerenkov light from Compton recoil electrons and was in agreement with 
an approximate calculation of the expected signal. 


§4. Resvuuts 


All the experiments described here were carried out under a roof of 
about 100 g cm~? concrete. 

Ina preliminary experiment the heavy particle selector was placed above 
a layer of lead 20cm thick with a further tray of Geiger counters C 
beneath it (fig. 2). It was found that the ratio of the ‘ heavy particle ’ 
counting rate to the simple four fold counting rate, A1+A+B-+B! 
(mesons), was (2°15-+-0-15)/1000 and it remained constant throughout all 
subsequent experiments. It was then observed that the ratio of rates, 
“heavy particle ’+C, to simple five fold A1+A+B+B!-+C, fell to 
(0-32--0-1)/1000. Had all the ‘heavy particle’ counts been due to 
unaccompanied slow protons the ratio should have fallen to zero, since 
protons with less than the Cerenkov critical velocity are unable to penetrate 
the selector material and a further 20cm of lead, or to give rise to 
secondary charged particles capable of doing so. 

In.order to test directly whether the ‘ Selector ’ was in fact recording 
protons it was placed above, and used to control, a cloud chamber 
containing six 2cm thick lead plates of area 25x30cm?. We are 
indebted to Mr. Wolfendale and Mr. Leontic for allowing us to use their 
cloud chamber for this purpose. 

A series of pictures was taken with a well collimated beam of particles, 
by raising tray At and reducing the area of trays A and B. ae 
pictures were taken with the control pulse a ‘heavy particle ’, and 2 
simple four fold coincidence (meson). In all, 134 * heavy particle 
initiated pictures were taken. Analysis of these showed that 50% of the 
‘heavy particle’ pictures showed particles stopping in the chamber. 
The actual percentage of ‘heavy particle’ counts caused by slow 
particles was certainly higher than this, since corrections have to be made 
for the number of particles stopping before entering the chamber, and those 
leaving obliquely before stopping. These corrections: were made by 
assuming the geometry of meson and proton tracks in the alternate 
pictures to be identical, and it could be shown that at least 80°% of the 
counts were caused by protons. 
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Plates XLII and XLIII show protons stopping in the third and fifth 
lead plates of the cloud chamber. 


§5. Discussion OF RESULTS 


The width of the experimental pulse height distribution of Cerenkov 
signals from fast particles (fig. 3) is mainly governed by the Poisson-like 
fluctuations in the number of electrons emitted from the photomultiplier 
photocathode. The long ‘ tail’ is much greater than would be caused 
by ‘ Landau ’ fluctuations. 

The proton flux observed may be compared with the sea level flux 
observed by Mylroi and Wilson (1951), who found an intensity of 3-3 x 10~° 
protons em~ sec~! sterad~! in the momentum range (700<p<1 100 mev/c) 
observed here. When we allow for the absorption of the 100 g/cm? 
roof above our apparatus, and the further absorption in the selector itself, 
assuming simple exponential absorption with attenuation range 145g cm~, 
we would expect to find an intensity of 1-40 10-> protons cm~™ sec? 
sterad-!. We actually find, using Rossi’s (1948) value for the meson flux 
at our depth, and our proton to meson ratio, a flux of (1-50-+-0-1) x 107° 
protons cm-* sec~! sterad-!. 

We believe that the greater part of the 20% of the pictures which could 
not be unambiguously attributed to protons stopping in the chamber to be 
caused by slow protons suffering nuclear scattering, and thus not entering 
the chamber along the same trajectories as unscattered mesons. The 
rates of air showers, casual coincidences, and events caused by a single 
meson traversing two trays, and a knock-on electron traversing the other 
two without any particle entering the Cerenkov box, have all been con- 
sidered. They were too low to account for more than 10° of the ‘ heavy 
particle ’ counts. 

It could be seen from the absence of tracks at minimum ionization on 
the ‘heavy particle’ pictures that less than 5% of the ‘ heavy particle ’ 
counts could have been caused by inefficiency in the Cerenkov detection of 
relativistic particles. 


§6. CONCLUSIONS 


The selector has been shown to count cosmic ray protons in the 
momentum band 700<p<1100Mev/c at a rate far exceeding any 
previously reported method. Its counting rate below a 100 g em-? roof 
at sea level is 3-5 protons per hour. 

The selector has the advantage of identifying protons entering at only 
I:3 times minimum ionization, but has the disadvantage of failing to 
record heavy particles at all if they are accompanied by particles with a 
velocity greater than £.c. 

Even with an incident flux of two slow heavy particles per thousand fast ° 
particles, less than 5°/ of the counts are due to anticoincidence inefficiency 
and in all not more than 20°, can be due to spurious effects. 
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LXX. On a Case of Instability Produced by Rotation 


By J. L. Synaz, F.B.S. 
Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies* 


[Received April 29, 1952] 


We are so accustomed to the idea of gyroscopic stability that any 
dynamical system for which spin produces instability appears at first 
sight anomalous. Such systems are of course known, but for the most 
part on paper only, and so a toy which has recently appeared on the 
market is of interest as a practical example. 

The toy is a spinning top of light construction, its outward form 
consisting of a spherical surface S and a projecting cylindrical leg L, 
the central line of L lying on a diameter of S. When set on a table, it 
takes up a position of stable equilibrium, with S in contact with the 
table and L pointing vertically upward. When it is given a sufficiently 
rapid spin about L, it turns over and stands on L, and continues in this 
position until friction has sufficiently reduced the spin; then it falls over 
and ultimately goes back to the position of stable equilibrium with L 
upward. The degree of roughness of the table does not seem to affect 
this performance markedly. 

According to the theory given below, it appears that we may expect 
behaviour of this sort if the following conditions are satisfied : 


(1) the exterior form of the body is a surface of revolution ; 
(2) the mass-centre lies on the axis of figure, outside the segment of 


that axis joing the centres of curvature at its two ends, but close to 
one of them ; 


(3) at the mass-centre the axis of figure is a principal axis of inertia, 
but the momental ellipsoid is not a surface of revolution about the axis 
of figure ; 

(4) the differences between the principal moments of inertia at the 
mass-centre are small, and these differences are such that they, with the 
small distance of the mass-centre from the adjacent centre of curvature, 
satisfy certain inequalities F>0, G<0, the meaning of which will be 
explained later. 


Figure 1 shows a diametral section of the exterior surface of the body ; 
P, and P, are the ends of the axis of figure ; ', and I’, are the correspond- 
ing centres of curvature of the surface; O is the mass-centre ; Oxyz are 
the principal axes at O, with Oz lying along the axis of figure. We shall 
denote the mass of the body by m and the principal moments of inertia 
at O by mA, mB, mC. The actual distribution of matter inside the 
ee ee 

* Communicated by the Author. 
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surface is of no importance at all, since the dynamical behaviour is 
determined by the position of the mass-centre and the three quantities 
ARTE Cs 

When the body is set on a horizontal table, there are two possible 
positions of equilibrium, a stable position with P, as point of contact 
and an unstable position with P, as point of contact. We are interested 
in the question of stability when the body spins about its axis of figure, 
that axis being vertical, and there are two cases: 

(i) when P, is the point of contact ; 

(ui) when P, is the point of contact. 


Fig. 1 


Ip 


—_— 


in 


Case (ii) presents an ordinary problem, and we know that the motion will 
be stable if the spin is great enough. (This corresponds to the case when 
the top spins on the leg L.) Case (i) is the interesting case, and we shall 
confine our attention to it; fig. 1 shows the undisturbed position. 
We shall write 
h=height of the mass-centre O above the point of contact P,. 
b=height of the centre of curvature I’, above O. 
Note that b is positive. The table will be assumed rough enough to 
prevent slipping. 
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We do not have to work out the dynamics because this has already 
been done by E. J. Routh (Advanced Rigid Dynamics, London: 
Macmillan, 1905, p. 202) and the condition of stability has been given 
by him. To translate his formula into our notation we put c=a=b+h. 
Then the condition of stability is that all four roots of ¢(A)=0 shall be 
real, where 


(A) =[(A -+22)A2-+ {B—O—hb }n?— gb] 
x [(B4R)2+ [A—C—hb}n2—gb] 
—)2n2[A + B—O+h2—hbp. ai Ears 


Here n is the angular velocity of spin. 
The problem of stability is thus reduced to a purely algebraic problem. 
To simplify the algebra, we define 


ARAL, B= BLIP PSB—O—, G=4-C- i eee 


Then 
A+ B—C+H—hb=A’'+F=B'+6G, Ls ce ee 


and so we have 
$(A)=[4'0?+ Fn? —gb][B'X’ + Gn*—gb] 
—)n?(A'+ F)(B’+G) 
= A’'B’M—)[(A'B’ + FG4)n?+(A’+ B’)gb] 
+ (Fn? —gb)(Gn?—gb). ae a) 
Now if P is positive, the conditions that the roots of 
Px?—Qz+R=0 
shall be real and positive are 
Q>0, - R>0,0 QO? —4P R205) 29 ee 


and so the conditions of stability (viz., that A” shall be positive) are as 
in (5) with 


P=A'B’. 
Q=(A'B'+ FG)n?+(A'+B’)gb, 
R=(Fn?—gb)(Gn’@—gb). °° . .... . (6) 


Here P, Q, & are continuous functions of the six quantities A, B, C, 
b, h, n, and we shall use this fact to explore stability when the first five 
of these quantities have values close to the values which they have in the 
degenerate case when the mass-centre is at the centre of curvature and 
A=B=C(. In this degenerate case we have 


B=A’, F=0, G=0, 6=60 
and so 
P=A™ Q=A"'n*?, R=0, C= 4PR=A 4 Se (7) 
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Thus the first and last of (5) are satisfied, but the second is violated by 
R=0; however, it is a border-line case. 

Consider now a case near degeneracy, i.e. a body for which A—C, 
B—C and 6 are small. (Strictly, we should speak of the smallness of 
dimensionless quantities formed with the help of h.) Since the changes 
involved in the transition from this to the degenerate case are small, it 
is clear from (7) that the first and last of (5) are satisfied for any n, except 
possibly for n small, but this is a triviality which we can dispose of 
otherwise. The important quantity is R, and the critical condition for 
stability is 

(f'n? —gb)(Gn*2—gb)>0. Sieh eh. ee. (8) 


Division by the positive quantity (n?gb)? gives the equivalent condition 


1 1A al G 
(a-) (3-3) >° an, (9) 


Thus the condition for stability is that 1/n? should lie outside the range 
[F/(g6), G/(g6)]. 

To interpret this condition, we note that we can, without loss of 
generality, take F >G, since we can interchange Ff and G merely by 
rotating the axes Oxy in the body through a right angle. Let us omit the 
exceptional cases where F=G or F=0 or G=0. Then there are three 
cases to discuss. 

Case (a): F>0,G>0. Now (8) may be written 


pe (pan 1 
(» 7) (» G SU = EO at een) 
and so we have stability for n? in either of the two ranges 
ae Soup ced? i 
n< Fe ” = G: 4 tn hoe Sere ees) 
Case (6): F>0, G<0. Now (8) may be written 
pO ep UO 12 
(» i) (» G <a) 5 age apres eae a) 
the second factor is positive and so the condition for stability is 
b 
ne< — Pei rere 8.2 (13) 


Case (c): F<0, @<0. Now both factors in (8) have the same sign, and 
we have stability for all values of n. 

Either of the cases (a) or (b) might be applicable to the top described 
earlier, but (b) is the more appropriate. In case (a) the range of 
instability is 
mc, ete Er ae eee (LA) 
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and so too great a spin would cause stability, and the top would not 
behave as described. In case (b) the range of instability is 


b 
nt Eo oes Arai keaemee 
and so we shall get the prescribed behaviour provided the spin exceeds 


this lower bound. 
Hence, in conclusion, we may say that the body will behave as required 


provided it is constructed to satisfy 


F>0. G0: oy a6 sy Oleak ana eee 
or explicitly in terms of the original constants 
B—C—hb>0, A—C—hb<0, Mere RE 


it being understood that A—C, B—C and 6 are all small and B>A ; to 
produce instability it suffices to spin the body with angular velocity n 
satisfying (15), that is, 


; gb 
WO Behe Serre red Ces eel, 
Since (17) gives 
A—C<hb<B—C, Sh rss ok 4 eee 


and b is positive, it follows that B exceeds both C and A; the greatest 
moment of inertia is about a transverse axis, and not about the axis 
of figure. 
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LXXI. The Abundance of Lithium, Beryllium and Boron in the Primary 
Cosmic Radiation 


By A. D. Darnton, P. H. Fowner and D. W. Kent* 
H. H. Wills Physical Laboratory, University of Bristol} 


[Received March 20, 1952, revised May 1, 1952] 


SUMMARY 


In a previous paper, a method of determining the charge of heavy 
nuclei in the cosmic radiation was described which depended on measuring 
the d-ray density along a track in a photographic emulsion and the 
multiple scattering of the particle. The results suggested the presence 
of a large proportion of the light elements lithium, beryllium and boron 
in the radiation, a result in contradiction with that of other workers. 

The first part of the present paper describes a re-examination of the 
original method and evidence for its reliability. It is shown that an 
alternative method, based on observations of grain-density in the tracks 
of heavy particles recorded in less sensitive emulsions, gives results in 
agreement with those obtained by the 5-ray method. In the second part, 
the results of a more extended series of measurements by the 6-ray 
method are described. The results indicate that at geo-magnetic 
latitude 55° N., the flux of lithium, beryllium and boron nuclei in the 
cosmic radiation is equal to, or larger than that of carbon, nitrogen and 
oxygen. Finally, the bearing of the results on the origin of the cosmic 
radiation is briefly discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE pioneer experiments of Freier et al. (1948) and of Bradt and Peters 
(1948) have shown that a large fraction of the primary cosmic radiation 
consists of atomic nuclei more massive than protons. Later measurements 
of the relative abundance of different elements have indicated that the 
‘charge spectrum ’ extends up to iron and nickel ; heavier elements, if 
they are present, occur very rarely. The light elements carbon, nitrogen 
and oxygen, are more abundant than heavier ones, and the * charge 
spectrum’ from Z=6 to Z=28 is similar to that of the matter of the 
universe as deduced from astro-physical data. 

Whilst the above conclusions are generally accepted, different 
observers, employing different methods, have obtained contradictory 
results in studying the problem of the abundance in the primary radiation 


of the light elements lithium, beryllium and boron. Thus, Bradt and 


PRT Asc NG we aE PAP LT EE TaN ee BONN WI a ee ee 
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Peters (1950) concluded that these elements, as in stellar matter, occur 
infrequently. On the other hand, experiments in this laboratory suggested 
that they are important constituents, about as numerous as carbon, 
nitrogen and oxygen (Dainton et al. 1951). ; 

A knowledge of the proportions of the light elements in the primary 
radiation has an important bearing on the problem of the origin of the 
radiation and its history before reaching the upper atmosphere. Thus, 
if lithium, beryllium and boron are absent, or present in only small 
‘amounts, it can be assumed that in their journey to the earth, the 
primary particles have only a small chance of colliding with the nuclei 
of interstellar hydrogen. If there were an appreciable probability of a 
primary particle making a collision, any detailed features in the original 
charge spectrum, such as the absence of the lithium, beryllium and 
boron, would be obliterated, for collisions commonly lead to fragmentation 
of the nuclei involved. 

Because of the difference in the results obtained in the two experiments, 
we undertook a more extensive investigation in order to test the 
reliability of our experimental methods and the validity of the results 
obtained with them. The new measurements here described appear to 
us to confirm our previous results and, in particular, to indicate that 
among the particles of the primary cosmic radiation, at a geo-magnetic 
latitude of 53° N., lithium, beryllium and boron nuclei are as numerous 
as those of carbon, nitrogen and oxygen. 

In presenting the new material, it will be convenient to begin by 
describing in § 1 the main features of the original experimental method. 
Possible sources of error will next be examined and shown not to be 
serious by experiments with relatively insensitive emulsions. In § 2 the 
results of a more extensive application of the original methods, 
undertaken in order to give observations of greater statistical weight, 
will be described. 


§1. THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 
1.1. Calibration of the 5-Ray Method 


In principle, our first method of determining the charge on a nucleus 
was as follows : 

From the track of the particle in a photographic emulsion, we 
determined the average deviation, %, in its direction of motion per unit 
length, together with the number of 8-rays per unit length of track, N,,. 
If the ratio of the charge to the mass number of the nucleus, Z/A, is 
known, « gives a measure of the velocity of the particle. This quantity, 
together with the observed value of Ny, which is a function of the velocity 
of the particle and its charge, gives the value of Z for the nucleus. ; 

In determining N,, it is convenient to count all 6-rays which produce 
tracks containing four or more grains, i.e. with energy greater than 
~15 kev, High energy 5-rays, which produce tracks with a grain-density 
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near the minimum value, are commonly missed in the convention 
employed for counting. The quantity N, is therefore more nearly a 
measure of the number of 5-rays in the energy range from 15 to 75 kev, 
rather than of all those with energies greater than ~15 kev. For values 
of Z<20 no serious errors are introduced by assuming that Z/A=}-. 

The relations between NV, and %, for different types of nuclei, can be 
determined in the following manner : 

Suppose (a), that the grain-density, g, in the track of a particle with 
the elementary electronic charge has been determined as a function 
of the velocity of the particle, Bc ; and, (b) that there is a unique relation 
between the grain-density in a track, g, and the corresponding 5-ray 
density N,;: the relation between NV, and £ for particles of unit-charge 
(Z=1), N,s=f,(8), then follows. The corresponding relation for charge Z 
is given by N,=Z?"f,(B). 

For a given value of Z, the scattering parameter, %, is a known function 
of the velocity of the particle. We may therefore determine the relation 
between NV, and « for any particle. 

In practice the relation between g and velocity for singly charged 
particles has been determined by measurements of gy and % on the tracks 
of mesons, protons, deuterons and tritons, emitted from nuclear 
disintegrations occurring in the emulsion (Fowler 1950). 

The relation between NV, and g was determined by observations on the 
tracks of 7-mesons, protons and deuterons and «-particles. It was 
thus shown that for the Ilford G5 emulsion, and for values of g less than 
five times the minimum value (g<5 gn i,), there is a linear relation between 
N, and g (Dainton et al. 1951). Further, the observations showed that 
the value of NV; in the track of an «-particle moving at a velocity in the 
relativistic region was equal to that of a singly charged particle with a 
track of the same grain-density. A proton, for example, of velocity 
0-38c¢ produces a track with a grain-density equal to that of a 
relativistic «-particle, and the values of NV, for -the two tracks are also 
equal. 

The curves showing the relation between NV, and ~, obtained by this 
method for different values of Z, were given in fig. 3 of a previous 
communication (Dainton ef al. 1951), and are identical with those given 
in fig. 4 of this paper. These curves correspond to a relation different 
from those obtained if the variation of NV, with velocity is assumed to 
be given by the widely quoted theoretical formula due to Rutherford : 


CaN Ze ince mic? 

Neen (=) awe Wf Ween (1) 
where e and m are the charge and mass of the electron, respectively ; 
WN is the number of electrons per unit volume; W, is the minimum 
energy of the 5-rays considered, and W, is the smaller of the two 
quantities (a) the maximum energy considered in the convention, or 
(b) the maximum possible energy for ejected electrons. 
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Using the calibration curves obtained in the manner described above, 
a charge spectrum was deduced from the earlier results which indicated 
the presence of a large proportion of Li, Be and B nuclei in the primary 
cosmic radiation. An important feature of the results, which appeared 
to provide strong supporting evidence for the validity of the method, 
was that the charge spectrum showed a series of resolved peaks centred 
around the integral values of the charge. This result was obtained 
without any adjustment of arbitrary constants. The degree of resolution 
of the different peaks would have been lost if a different assumed variation 
of N, with B—such as that suggested by the Rutherford formula—had 
been adopted. 


1.2. Objections to the Method of Calibration 

In considering the discrepancy between our results and those of other 
workers, it occurred to us that the following objections might be made 
against our method of calibration. As described above, the calibration 
depends on measuring values of NV, for singly and doubly charged 
particles, and the values of V, are small. In principle, it was therefore 
possible that the counts were vitiated by the general background of 
slow electrons in the plates, some of which might have been regarded, 
wrongly, as associated with the tracks of heavy particles. Such errors, 
if substantial, could lead to an underestimate of the charge of heavier 
nuclei, and could explain the discrepancy between the observed variation 
of N, with velocity for particles of charge /e/, and the relation predicted 
by the Rutherford formula. It could therefore be objected that the 
particles we had attributed to boron might have been due to carbon 
nuclei. 

We found it difficult to accept the view that such effects resulted in a 
serious source of error because of the degree of resolution displayed by 
the observed charge spectrum. Further, such effects, if they exist, could 
not explain the observation that the values of NV, were equal for the 
tracks of relativistic «-particles and for singly charged particles of 
velocity 0:38 c. If an application of the Rutherford formula were valid, 
the value of N, for the track of a proton of velocity 0-38 ¢ should be 
approximately 1-6 times as great as that of a relativistic «-particle, and 
the measured values of NV; on the two tracks would not be equal, whatever 
the contribution for background electrons. Nevertheless, because of the 
discrepancy between our results on the one hand, and those of Dr. Peters 
and his colleagues on the other, we made further checks of our method. 
1.3. Hxperiments with Sensitive and Insensitive Hmulsions 

In addition to the possibility of confusion due to background electrons, 
the 6-ray method suffers from the disadvantage that the values of NV, in 
the tracks of particles of low Z are small and the statistical errors 
correspondingly large. On the other hand, it is an important advantage 
of the d-ray method that the value of N,, in contrast with the erain- 


density in a track, is very insensitive to the degree of development of 
the emulsion. 
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Because of the low statistical weight of the determinations of N,, it 
would be an advantage to make grain-counts instead of S-ray counts. 
The G5 emulsion is so a however, that only for the tracks of 
relativistic nuclei with Z=1, 2 or 3 can this be done. For higher values 
of the charge, the tracks are completely ‘clogged’ in conditions of 
normal development as is shown in Plate XLIV. 

It has been shown by Bradt and Peters that in certain cages, these 
difficulties can be overcome by using less sensitive emulsions. In order 
to take advantage of this method, we made a series of exposures in which 
plates with G5 emulsions 400, thick, and C2 emulsions 200, thick, 
were exposed in pairs. The emulsions were face to face and separated 
only by a thin layer of tissue paper of weight 2 mg/cm. 

With these plates it is possible to recognize the tracks due to a single 
particle in the two facing emulsions. Further, it is possible to identify 
a particle by measuring the values of « and N, along its track in the 
G5 emulsions, and then to determine the grain-density in the track 
recorded in the C2 emulsion. 

It is also possible to identify lithium nuclei moving at relativistic 
velocities by the measurement of scattering and grain-density along the 
track in the G5 emulsion, and then to determine the corresponding 
much smaller value of the grain-density in the C2 emulsion. If the 
relation between specific ionization and grain-density for the emulsion 
is known, it is then possible to compute the expected values of the 
grain-density in the tracks of relativistic beryllium, boron and carbon 
nuclei in the C2 emulsion, and to compare the resulting values with those 

- actually observed. 

An agreement between the values of the charge deduced for a number 
of. nuclei by the two methods would provide strong evidence that the 
original measurements were not in error, either from a background of 
6-rays or from other causes. In effect, it would establish an agreement 
between two alternative methods of measuring the charge of atomic 
nuclei moving at relativistic velocities, one based on grain-counts and 
the other on 6-ray counts. 


1.4. Identification of Lithium Nuclei 

In a systematic scan of the G5 emulsions, six tracks were found which 
were identified as due to relativistic lithium nuclei from the observed 
values of g and & in the G5 emulsion. The identification depended on the 
observations that the value of x showed the velocity of the particle 
to be greater than 0-86 c, and that the grain-density corresponded to a 
specific ionization about nine times the corresponding value for a proton 
of the same velocity. The details of the observations are as follows : 


Particle H He Li 
Grain-density in G5 emulsion ; grains per 50 u +05 4242 7443 
Relative values of the specific ionization + y 


Observations on a number of long tracks due to p-mesons (fig. 1 (A)) 
show that the grain-density in the track of such a particle in the 
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G5 emulsion is equal to that of a relativistic lithium nucleus when the 
residual range of the meson is 300 4+60 p ; and equal to that of a 
relativistic «-particle when the residual range is 2 0004300 p. he 
ratio of the corresponding values of the specific ionization is 2-24-0-2 thus 
establishing the identity of the lithium nuclei. 

The tracks of the six lithium nuclei were traced into the C2 plates, 
and the mean value of their grain-density in the insensitive emulsion 
was found to be 11:8-+-0-6 grains per 50. 

Plate XLIV shows photo-micrographs of an event in which appear 
characteristic tracks of all the three particles under consideration. 
A heavy primary particle collides with a nucleus in the G5 emulsion 


Fig. 1 


A 
GS 


Emulsion 


rotons 


rss 


Grain-density—grains per 50 p. 


Ot 1 1o 100 


Residual range in mm. 

Grain-density as a function of residual range. Curve A is for p-mesons in 
Ilford G5 emulsion ; the grain-densities in tracks of relativistic nuclei of 
helium and lithium are indicated by arrows. Curves B are for a-particles 
and protons in Ilford C2 emulsion ; the protons were distinguished from 
deuterons and tritons by multiple scattering measurements. The errors 
indicated are not statistical, but are calculated from the observed spread of 
the grain-densities of all the measured tracks. The points without 
indicated errors represent measurements on individual tracks. 


and the tracks of a proton, an «-particle and a lithium nucleus, can be 
distinguished among the relativistic particles emerging from the 
encounter, 


1.5. Predicted Grain-density in the Tracks of Heavy Nuclei 
In emulsions of low sensitivity the grain-densities in the tracks of 
particles with the same velocity but different charges, Z, will not be 
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exactly proportional to Z? (Bradt and Peters 1950). The number of 
AgBr crystals traversed by any particle per unit length is about 
150 per 50. ; the grain-density in the track of a particle cannot therefore 
exceed this figure, and thus g does not vary linearly with the specific 
ionization. 

Let the specific ionization of the charged particle be represented by 
Zf(6). We may assume, as an approximation, that all grains traversed 
by the particle have an equal probability of being developed. It then 
follows that the grain-density g can be expressed by the relation 


vaoilftecys BEEN aaa sts 


where D is the total number of silver bromide crystals traversed by the 
particle per unit length and a is a constant to be determined. 

We can test eqn. (2) by comparing the measured values of the 
grain-densities in the tracks of «-particles and protons of the same 
velocity, that is, those with equal ranges (fig. 1 (B)). It may be shown 
that departures from the relation (2) are small and are insignificant for 
our immediate purposes. 

Using the measured value of the grain-density in the track of relativistic 
lithium nuclei, and taking D to be 150 grains per 50, we evaluate a 
and so can compute the grain-density to be expected in the tracks of 
relativistic nuclei of beryllium, boron and carbon. The values are given 
in table 1. 


Table 1 
Nucleus Grain-density Grain-density 
(predicted) (observed) 
Lithium — 11-8-40-6 
Beryllium 20-5+1-0 21-6+0-5 
Boron 31 +2 32°7-+40-7 
Carbon 42 13 42 +1-0 


1.6. Observations on the Tracks of Heavy Primary Particles 

The G5 plates were scanned for all tracks longer than 4mm, and 
with values of NV, greater than, or equal to 1 per 100yu. Eighty-four 
examples were found, due either to slow «-particles or heavier nuclei. The 
value NV, for each track was determined and the track was then traced 
into the C2 emulsion where the corresponding grain-density was measured. 
Values of the scattering parameter, x, were obtained from measurements 
made in both plates. 

In fig. 2, the value of N, for each track, has been plotted against the 
corresponding value of the grain-density in the C2 emulsion. In fig. 2 (a) 
each point represents measurements on a track for which the measured 
value of % was less than 0-011° per 100, so that the velocity of the 
corresponding particles was greater than 0-86 c. Figure 2 (b) represents 
similar measurements on the remaining tracks. 


Nj—#-rays per 100 p. 
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A study of fig. 2 allows a number of important conclusions to be 
drawn : ys 

(a) There are indeed groups of particles with velocities in the 
relativistic region («<0-011° per 100 79) which produce tracks in the 
(2 emulsions with values of the grain-density close to those predicted 
for the light elements (see table 1). The distribution in the observed 
values of g shows resolved groups corresponding to all the light elements 
and indicates that 60°, of the fast particles observed are due to lithium, 
beryllium and boron. 


Fig. 2 


0 AS ys) B20 30 40° 5O 70 100 
g, grains per 50 p. g, grains per 50 p. 
(a) (0) 


Corresponding values of, g, in a C2 emulsion, and Ny in a G5 emulsion, for 82 
particles which traversed both emulsions. In fig. (a), the points represent 
measurements on individual tracks for which the value of X was less than 
0-O11° per 100u. They therefore refer to particles with energies greater 
than 900 Mev per nucleon. In (6), the points represent measurements on 
all other tracks; points marked thus © represent measurements on 
a-particles, and thus x, heavier nuclei. The full circles @ represent 


measurements on «a-particles coming to rest in the emulsion. The dashed 
curves in the two diagrams are identical. 


The above result appears to establish the fact that after traversing 
about 70 g/cm? of air, a large proportion of the flux of relativistic nuclei, 
other than protons and «-particles, is composed of lithium, beryllium 
and boron. Briefly summarizing the argument, we can say that the 
lithium nuclei can be identified by grain-counting in the G5 emulsion, 
and then followed into the C2 emulsion. The grain-counts in the tracks 
of the heavier nuclei are then found to be in accord with expectations 
based on the Z? law, all the members in the sequence of elements up to 


carbon being clearly resolved. There therefore seems to be no possibility 
of errors in identification. 
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(b) Consider the values of N, for tracks in which & is less than 
0-O11°/100 4. Since the velocity of the parent particle was in the 
relativistic region, these values of N, will be close to the minimum values 
for the corresponding charges. For the tracks of lithium, beryllium, 
boron and carbon nuclei, which have been identified by grain counts, 
it will be seen that the values of N, in the G5 emulsion are proportional 
to Z*. It follows that in the conditions of the experiment the contribution 
made by background electrons to the observed value of N, for relativistic 
lithium nuclei was small; in fact, it was less than 0-1 6-rays/100 p, 
a value which is negligible in the conditions of the experiment. Further, 
the result indicates that in the range of values involved, the method of 
determining NV, gives results proportional to the true number of 5-rays, 
for there is no evidence of any loss in efficiency for the larger values of N, 
which would also be indicated by apparent departures from the Z? law. 

(c) The distribution of the points in fig. 2 (b) representing the slower 
particles (0-23<,$<0-86) is closely similar to that of the fast particles. 
Points marked thus: © represent measurements on 11 «-particles which 
traversed both emulsions and which had velocities within the limits 
stated above. 

The points in fig. 2 (b), marked thus:  @ correspond to the tracks of 
a number of «-particles which were brought to rest in the G5 emulsion. 
For these tracks N; was measured as a function of the residual range. 
The corresponding values of g were obtained from fig. 1 (B) which gives 
the relation between grain-density and residual range in the C2 emulsion. 
The last measurements demonstrate the marked fall in the value of NV; 
for particles with B<0-23. 


1.7. Variation of 5-ray Density with Velocity 

The results of the preceding paragraphs show that the background of 
electrons does not disturb the observations significantly, and that the 
counting is reliable. We can therefore return to the determination of the 
variation of NV, with the velocity for «-particles. This relation is required 
for computing the relation between N, and « for any chosen value of Z 
and so for determining the charge of the slower particles. It has been 
derived by the following method : 

From fig. 2 and the curve drawn through the experimental points in 
fig. 1 (B), we can deduce NV, as a function of range and thence as a function 
of velocity. Further, N; (min) for «-particles can be calculated from the 
observed values of V,* in the tracks of fast particles of any known charge, 
assuming a Z? dependence. We have no experimental values of N4/N s(min) 
lying between 1 and 2-3. For this interval we have assumed that in G5 
emulsions 

N s*=NofN omnis = 9/9 min) =9"* (3) 


The above relation is known to be true, within the limits of error, for 
velocities 0-38¢ and 0-54 c, velocities for which the values of NV ;* are 4:0 
and 2-25 respectively. Thus the value of N, in the track of an a-particle 
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of velocity 0-38 ¢ is equal to that for a relativistic beryllium nucleus ; and 
for B=0-54, the value of VN, for an x-particle track is equal to that of a 
relativistic lithium nucleus. These equalities are confirmed by further 
measurements of greater statistical weight represented in fig. 4. 

The relation between N;* and £ thus obtained is shown in fig. 3 (curve 3). 
It is from this relation that the corresponding curves for particles of charge 
Z and mass A=2Z given in fig. 4 have been deduced, assuming that 
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2. No experimental points are available for B>0-54. 
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N;=Z f, (8). This last assumption can now be made with confidence 
since background 6-rays have been shown to introduce no appreciable 
errors. 

Included in fig. 3 for comparison are the relations between N,; and B 
deduced by an application of the Rutherford formula. Curves 1A, 1B and 
1C show the results of using three alternative values for the minimum 
energy of 6-rays which are counted (W, in eqn. (1)). It will be seen that 
there are large differences between curves | and 3. 


Scattering in degrees, per 100 p, &. 
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(100) for the tracks of 857 particles observed in a systematic scan of Ilford 
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G5 emulsions exposed at geo-magnetic latitude 55° N. 
nucleon is included at the top of the figure. 
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Figure 3 also shows g as a function of velocity,—curve (2)—as deter- 
mined for G5 emulsions by Fowler (1950). It was upon this curve that 
the previous calibration was based, and it gives results closely similar to 
those based on curve (3). 

Recent work in this laboratory by Voyvodic and by Perkins e¢ al., 
(in course of publication) proves that the grain-density in the tracks of 
particles of charge e has a minimum value at B= 0-94, followed by a rise at 
higher velocities. The curve corresponding to the results of these authors 
is also plotted in fig. 3 (curve 2A), normalized to curve 2 at B=0-70. 
Further work is required to determine the behaviour of N; for velocities 
greater than 0:54 c, but from the point of view of the present experiments, 
the magnitude of any departure from eqn. (3) will certainly be small and 
without any serious influence on the results. 

1.8. Variation of Grain-Density with Velocity 

Equation (2) may be applied, with appropriate values of the constants, 
to either C2 or G5 emulsions. The function /,(8) can be determined by 
observing the values of the residual range (and thence the velocity) at 
which «-particles or protons produce tracks with grain-densities equal to 
the observed minimum values for particles of various charges. The 
results thus obtained are independent of the convention employed in 
grain-counting and suggest that the function is very similar for the two 
emulsions. Inserting in eqn. (2) a value of 11-8 grains/50u for the 
grain-density in tracks of relativistic lithium nuclei and taking D to be 150, 
we may deduce the relation between g and ~ for the C2 emulsion for 
particles of any charge for values of g less than 50 grains per 50 pu. 


§2. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
2.1. The Charge Spectrum under 58 g/cm? of Atmosphere 

The distribution in the values of Z derived in the above manner from 
tracks in the C2 emulsion is plotted in fig. 6 (a). It represents the charge- 
spectrum of particles at geomagnetic latitude 53° observed under 58 g/cm? 
of residual atmosphere. The average amount of matter, traversed by the 
particles before detection, including small amounts of glass and packing 
material, corresponds to 70 g/cm? of air. Seven particles represented in 
the spectrum in fig. 6 (a) produced tracks in the C2 emulsion with g>50 
grains per 50. The charges of these particles were estimated from 
measurements of NV; and « in the G5 emulsion. 

It will be seen that the majority of the tracks represented in fig. 6 (a) are 
of lithium, beryllium and boron nuclei. Some of these particles must be 
secondaries produced in interactions in and above the plate assembly, 
and the effect of such processes will be discussed in § 2.6. 


2.2. The Charge Spectrum at Geomagnetic Latitude ~55° 
The experiments to test the reliability of the method having been 


completed, it was important to increase the statistical weight of the 
observations on the charge spectrum at greater altitudes. Experiments 
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Value of Z. 


Charge distribution up to Z=11 deduced from the observations displayed in 
fig.4. The estimated relative intensity of the Li nuclei after correction for 


loss is represented by the dotted line. 
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Charge distribution of all particles with track-length greater than 4 mm for Z 
greater than 9-5. 
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Fig. 6 
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Observed charge distribution under different thicknesses of matter, t. 
A t=70 g/cm? of air equivalent. Exposure under 58 g/cm? of air. 
Exposure 
under 
13 g/cm? 
of air. 
In fig. 6 (A) the charge has been estimated from measurements of multiple- 
scattering and grain-density in C2 emulsions. The other spectra are based 
on measurements of V5 in G5 emulsion. 
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C 23<t<36 g/cm? of air and glass. 
L5<t< 23 g/cm? of air and glass. 
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at the highest possible altitude are desirable in order that the observed 
spectrum may correspond as closely as possible to that of the primary 
radiation ; in order, that is, to avoid as far as possible the distortion of the 
original spectrum as a result of nuclear collisions in the atmosphere above 
the recording apparatus. For this purpose, an extended series of measure- 
ments were made on tracks recorded in plates exposed at 95,000 ft. 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota. During the exposures, the 18 plates, coated 
with ford G5 emulsions 400, thick, were arranged with the emulsions in a 
vertical plane. The plates were searched for tracks longer than 6 mm, in 
which N;>1 per 100u. For each track, NV and « were determined, and 
the results for the 857 tracks are shown in fig. 4. These measurements 
include those for 230 tracks of which a preliminary account has already 
been given (Dainton et al. 1951). 

The family of smooth curves in fig. 4 are lines of constant charge, drawn 
in accordance with the procedure discussed in § 1.7, and normalized on 
the observed 6-ray density of slow «-particles. A charge spectrum for 
4<11 derived from these results is displayed in fig. 5 (a). Figure 5 (b) 
shows the charge distribution for particles with Z>9-5. The results of 
measurements on all observed tracks longer than 4mm have been 
included in fig. 5 (b) in order to increase the statistical weight of the 
observations. Because of the large values of NV, the tracks of particles 
more massive than neon can be easily recognized even though they are 
short. : 

The results represented in fig. 5 (a) show that for particles with charge 
Z<11 there is a satisfactory degree of resolution of different elements, the 
peaks being centred on the integral values of the charge. Helium nuclei 
occur most frequently, but only those with energies less than 200 Mev/ 
nucleon are included in the analysis as the value of NV; for the faster ones 
is less than 1 per 50. Many of these slow «-particles are either secondaries 
emitted from nuclear disintegrations produced by protons, or fragments of 
heavy primary particles which have made collisions at points above the 
plates. 

Particles with charge Z>3 are sometimes emitted from stars produced 
by protons, neutrons, or «-particles (Sorensen 1949) but those with a 
residual range greater than 6 mm are extremely rare. Almost all observed - 
particles with Z>8 must therefore be regarded either as true primary 
nuclei, or as the fragmentation products of heavier ones. 


2.3. Correction for Loss of Lithium Nuclea 
Experience shows that in making a general search of the plates, the 
efficiency with which tracks are distinguished and recorded by an observer 
depends upon the value of NV, ; and in the present experiment, for values of 
N, less than 1-5 per 100,, the efficiency of detection rapidly declined. 
This effect was detected by an examination of the distribution in length 
of the tracks with N,<1-5. From geometrical considerations we should 
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where J is the length of the track. Tracks with Nj>1-5 do indeed have 
such a distribution in length, but among those with N,<1-5 there is a 
much smaller proportion of short tracks, showing that many of the shorter, 
very light tracks, such as tracks of relativistic Li,—are missed. 

The best method of estimating the magnitude of this effect on the 
observed number of tracks of lithium nuclei comes from the observed 
flux of the slow lithium nuclei with N,>1-5 of which the tracks would not 
commonly be missed by the observer. Kaplon et al. (1952) have shown 
that the velocity distribution of heavy primary particles is independent 
of charge. Now the ratio of the number of beryllium and boron nuclei 
with #<300 mev/nucleon observed in our plates to that of lithium nuclei 
in the same range of velocities is 1-56 (39 : 25). The total observed number 
of beryllium and boron nuclei was 218. This suggests that the true 
number of lithium nuclei was ~130, approximately equal to the number 
of boron nuclei. 


2.4. Significant Features of the Charge Spectrum 


The geometry of the plate assembly, and differences in the directions of 
motion of the primary particles, result in a broad distribution in the amount 
of matter (air, glass and packing material) traversed by different nuclei 
before being recorded in the emulsion. It is therefore convenient to 
divide the results into 3 groups according to the amount of matter traversed 
by the corresponding particles. The resulting ‘ charge spectra ’ are shown 
in fig. 6 (B, C, D). The most significant feature is that the observed 
flux of lithium beryllium, and boron—even without correction for the 
failure to observe some lithium nuclei—is comparable with that of carbon, 
nitrogen and oxygen. This feature is as marked in the results for particles 
which have traversed less than 23 g/cm? as for the other two groups. 

Apart from this feature, and an indication that the abundance of nitrogen 
is greater than that of oxygen, the results are similar in their general trend 
to those reported by Bradt and Peters, and no nuclei have been found with 
a charge significantly greater than that of iron. 

For particles with Z between 8 and 14 inclusive, nuclei of even charge 
are apparently three times as numerous as those with odd charge. It is 
tempting to assume that this feature is due to the following cause : that 
at some stage in the history of the radiation, nuclei of different mass 
number A are produced with a relative frequency that is a monotonic 
function of A. Such a mass distribution might be expected if the maj ority 
of the primary nuclei were in fact secondaries of nuclear interactions in 
interstellar space. In nuclear interactions it is the atomic weight rather 
than the stability of a given secondary nucleus that determines the fre- 
quency with which that nucleus is produced. Those nuclei which are 
radioactive then transform by f-decay into the stable isotopes of the 
different elements. For the range of values of A under consideration, 
the elements of even charge will then be three times more numerous than 


their immediate neighbours of odd charge, for they have three times 
as many stable isotopes. 
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The relative frequency of occurrence of lithium, beryllium, and boron 
appears to be in accordance with this view, for beryllium possesses only 
one stable isotope, whereas boron and lithium each have two. The 
measured abundance of beryllium is markedly less than that of boron, thus 
interrupting a general trend for values of Z between 3 and 8 inclusive. 


2.5. The Energy Spectrum of the Heavy Primary Particles 


The scattering parameter, %, is related to the velocity of the particle 
by the familiar formula : 


KZy/(1— p? 

ae : A TE ARNE 9) 
where K is the so-called ‘ scattering constant’. For particles of Z>2. 
K is practically independent of both Z and £; it is only the slow 
dependence of K upon the cell-size used in the determination of the 
scattering, for which allowance need be made. Detailed considerations of 
the variation of K with velocity and cell-size for particles of unit charge, 
have been given by Gottstein et al (1951); from their results we have 
deduced the values of K employed here for multiply charged particles. 

The measurements of multiple scattering allow us, in principle, to 
derive the energy spectrum directly. We believe, however, that for 
values of « less than about. 0-01°/100 u—corresponding to an energy 
of about 1 Bev/nucleon—measurements may be unreliable because of 
distortion of the emulsion. The values of « shown in fig. 4, in the range 
“%<0-01 are therefore in many cases upper limits. Although this feature 
does not influence the observed ‘ charge spectrum ’, it makes it impossible 
to draw reliable conclusions about the distributions in energy for values 
greater than 1 Bev/nucleon. . 

In considering the distribution at lower energies, it is convenient to 
confine attention to tracks with zenith angles less than 60°. The energy 
of each individual particle at the top of the atmosphere was evaluated— 
making allowance for loss of energy through ionization in its path to the 
plates—on the assumption that it had suffered no loss of charge since 
its arrival at the top of the atmosphere. Further, from a knowledge of 
the distribution in the amount of matter traversed by particles before 
reaching the plates, it is possible to calculate, for any value of Z, the 
proportion of particles of a given energy which are not recorded through 
being brought to rest by ionization. 

Rough estimates show that in our experimental conditions only 
approximately 15°, of the observed particles will be fragments of heavier 
nuclei. The assumption that the charge of any particle has remained 
unaltered in its passage to the plates cannot therefore introduce serious 
errors in the energy distribution. The energy ‘spectra’ for Z2=4 and 5, 
for Z=6, 7, 8 and 9, and for Z>10, are shown in fig. 7. It may be seen 
that there is no significant variation in the distribution in the values of 
the energy per nucleon for the various elements although the observed 
proportion of high energy C, N, O and F nuclei appears to be lower than 
for other elements. 
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Figure 7 (b) shows the differential distribution in energy of particles 
with charge numbers between 4 and 9 inclusive. The limits of error 
shown are those due to statistical fluctuations in the measurements. 
The figure indicates that there is a definite and rather rapid rise of 
intensity at low energies, a feature which is a contradiction to the 
published spectra of Kaplon et al. (1952). It is difficult to see how 
any appreciable systematic error can have entered into our measurements 
on the low-energy particles for the corresponding values of % are 
relatively large. The reliability of the measurements is confirmed by 
the distribution of the experimental points for «-particles shown in 
fig. 4, and by measurements on the very long tracks of particles which 
are sometimes arrested in the emulsion. 


Fig. 7 


Particles per m? per steradian per sec. 
per unit energy interval (Mev). 


Kinetic energy per nucleon (Bev). Kinetic energy per nucleon (Bev). 
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(a) Integral energy spectra for 3 groups of particles. In order to avoid confusion, 
the errors for each point have been omitted. The number of CNOF nuclei 
with H>330 Mev/nucleon was 160 :—points marked thusgg; Be and B 
nuclei with H>330 Mev/nucleon, 150, marked thus x ; and the number 
of nuclei with Z > 10 and with H>540 mev/nucleon, 43 ; marked thus @. 


(6) The differential distribution in energy of particles of charge 4<Z<9; the 
errors shown are those due to statistical fluctuations. 


2.6. The Flux of Heavy Nuclei at Geomagnetic Latitude 55° 


To obtain values for the flux of the different types of primary nuclei 
at the top of the atmosphere, corrections must be made for the effects 
of traversing matter before reaching the recording plates. For this 
purpose, it is convenient to exclude from the analysis those particles 
which traversed large amounts of material before detection. This 
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procedure enables us to reduce the systematic errors due to an uncertainty 
in the magnitude both of the cross sections for the various possible 
nuclear collisions, and for loss by ionization in the absorbing material 
above the plates. The results for various groups of elements are shown 
in table 2 together with the values employed for the collision cross sections 
and the mean amount of matter traversed by particles with different 
values of Z. The magnitude of the correction for ionization loss in the 
case of beryllium and boron nuclei was 4°% and for C, N, O and F nuclei 
about 14%. 


Table 2 

Type of nucleus Mean free path Mean amount of Flux (particles/m? 

employed in matter traversed ster. sec.) 

calculation before detection 
(g/em*) (g/em”) 

Li -— -- ~5 
Be, B 33 22 10+1 
CANs OF 30 22 1241 
10<Z<15 25 20 3-0-0°5 
Z>16 20 20 1-2+0-4 


The values for the flux of C, N, O, F nuclei, and for those of Z>10 are 
similar to those given by Peters (1952) and by Ney and Thon (1951). 
The present experiments show, however, a flux of lithium, beryllium 
and boron nuclei greater than 80° of that of all heavier elements. This 
result is consistent with that which we obtained previously, but it is in 
contradiction with the observations of Bradt and Peters (1950) who 
reported a flux of Li, Be, and B less than 10% of the C, N, O, F flux at 
geomagnetic latitude 30°. 

Using the values of the flux shown in table 2, the expected form of the 
charge distribution of a parallel beam of such particles after traversing 
different thicknesses of matter, can be calculated. 

We have made such a calculation neglecting the loss of particles 
which come to rest through loss of energy by ionization. At high 
latitudes this approximation leads to an overestimate of the number of 
particles of Z>10 observed at any given depth; the ratio, R, of 
beryllium and boron nuclei to those of carbon, nitrogen, oxygen and 
fluorine—with velocity greater than 0-86c¢ («<0-11)—is only slightly 
modified. We have used Peters data for the composition of the secondary 
fragments of nuclear collisions of different types. The results are 
presented in fig. 8 and suggest that at a depth of 70 g/cm” the ratio R 
should be 1:1. This agrees with our observations displayed in fig. 2 (a). 


2.7. Summary of Evidence for the Presence of Lithium, Beryllium and 
Boron in the Primary Radiation 
The evidence for the presence of the light elements (Z2=3, 4, 5) in 
the primary cosmic radiation provided by the observations described in 
the preceding sections of this paper, can be summarized under five 


headings : 
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(1) The values for the total flux of particles of ee 
E>330 mev/nucleon, is 31 particles/m*/steradian/sec. This is considerably 
greater than the value obtained by Peters, viz. 19 particles of Z>6 per 
m?/ster./sec. 
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Mass of air traversed, g/cm?. 


Estimated intensity of parallel beams of heavy nuclei, of various charge groups, 
as a function of the mass of air traversed. 

Curve A.—The number of CNOF nuclei at various depths, including those 
produced in the atmosphere by collisions of heavier nuclei. 

Curve B.—Similar results for nuclei of charge Z>10. The indicated relative 
intensity of the two groups at the top of the atmosphere, 3 : 1, is the gener- 
ally accepted value. 

Curve C.—The variation with depth of the number of secondary Be and B 
nuclei arising from collisions of heavier particles. Assuming a primary 
flux of Be and B equal to 83% of the CNOF flux, curve C’ represents 
the variation in the total number of these nuclei. 
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(2) Errors due to distortion will tend to increase the observed value of &. 
It is therefore certain that the majority of tracks for which a%<0-01°/100 4 
were produced by particles with kinetic energy greater than 
1 Bev/nucleon. Since all such particles have a specific ionization less 
than 1-13 times the minimum values, the determination of the charge is 
effectively independent of errors in x. The ratio of Be and B to C, N, O 
and F nuclei among such fast particles is found to be closely similar to the 
corresponding quantity for all particles taken irrespective of their velocity, 
see. fig. 4. The number of lithium nuclei observed in the energy range 
above 1 Bev per nucleon, is relatively small because of inefficiency of 
detection (§ 2.3). 

(3) It is possible to deduce a charge spectrum for the slower particles 
which is independent of the relation between ionization and velocity. 
The measurements on those tracks for which the value of Z is greater than 
0-04°/100u are not appreciably affected by distortion. We may therefore 
determine a charge distribution by directly comparing the values of N,; 
for heavy nuclei with the mean values for «-particles with the same 
velocity, i.e. the same value of x. This procedure shows that the proportion 
of lithium, beryllium and boron nuclei islarge. It must be noted, however, 
that in this case, ionization loss will have reduced appreciably the relative 
number of particles with charge Z>8. 

(4) The charge spectrum of particles with «<0-011°/100, under 
58 g/cm? of atmosphere, measured by grain-counting, shows that lithium, 
beryllium and boron constitute ~60°% of the observed particles. 

(5) The beryllium-boron ratio is observed to be nearly independent 
of depth in the atmosphere (see fig. 6). In the event of an incorrect 
calibration this quantity might be taken to represent the boron/carbon 
ratio. In the absence of primary boron nuclei this ratio should be about 
0-15 under 20 g/em?, and should increase to about 0-5 under 70 g/cm? 
of residual atmosphere. 


§3. CoMMENT ON THE NaTURE OF THE PRIMARY RADIATION 


The evidence presented in the preceding paragraphs for the presence 
of considerable amounts of Li, Be and B nuclei in the cosmic radiation 
appears to us to be very strong. If generally accepted, it would make 
necessary a reconsideration of the origin and history of the radiation. 

It is a matter of great interest to determine the amount of matter which 
the cosmic rays have traversed, before reaching the upper atmosphere, 
and limits can be set to this quantity. Thus, compare the number of 
nucleons entering the atmosphere in the form of nuclei of charge number 
between twenty and thirty, and with energy greater than 1 Bev/nucleon, 
with the total number of primary nucleons (including protons) with the 
same velocities. This observed ratio is 1:150. It follows that if all 
‘nuclei lighter than calcium are secondary in origin, then, on the average, 
the cosmic ray particles cannot have passed through more than about 
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10 g/cm? of hydrogen ; for passage through a greater mass would have 
produced a more complete degree of fragmentation of the primary 
nuclei. 

An independent value of this upper limit can be obtained from the 
observed velocity spectra of the different groups of nuclei, when taken in 
conjunction with certain assumptions about the origin of the radiation. 
Thus assume that all types of particles are initially produced with identical 
velocity distributions. Assume further, either that the primary particles 
are accelerated at sources distributed throughout the interstellar hydrogen ; 
or, alternatively, that they originate in a distant source, all particles 
subsequently passing through equal amounts of hydrogen. 

With the first assumption, the average amount of hydrogen traversed by 
a particular type of nucleus between acceleration and the top of the atmos- 
phere is close to its mean free path for nuclear collision, and hence depends 
on its charge. In the second model, the amount of hydrogen traversed 
will be independent of charge. The effect of passage through the hydrogen 
will be to reduce the proportion of particles of low velocity. For a given 
amount of matter the effect becomes more pronounced the higher the 
charge on the primary. 

With the first assumption, no reliable estimate of an upper limit to the 
average amount of hydrogen traversed can be deduced. With the 
second, however, even with our present approximate knowledge of the 
velocity distributions, we can conclude that the cosmic rays cannot have 
passed through more than 10 g/cm? of hydrogen. To make this estimate 
more precise a closer investigation of the velocity distribution of low- 
energy particles is desirable. 

Bradt and Peters (1950) have considered a model for the origin of the 
cosmic rays in which they assume that no Li, Be and B nuclei are 
accelerated, but that heavier nuclei are retained by magnetic fields in 
some region surrounding the source until they are destroyed by collisions 
with interstellar hydrogen. On these assumptions the radiation will 
contain a certain fraction of Li, Be and B nuclei produced in collisions. 
Bradt and Peters calculate that, under these conditions, the number of 
Li, Be and B nuclei to be expected at the top of the atmosphere, relative to 
the number of C, N, O and F nuclei, is ~1, a figure consistent with the 
observed flux-values we have found. Such a collision equilibrium can 
only exist if the sources of the particles are distributed roughly uniformly 
throughout interstellar space. 

Using the second assumption, localized production, a lower limit of 
8 g/em* for the amount of hydrogen traversed can be deduced on the 
assumption that no lithium, beryllium or boron nuclei are accelerated at 
the source, but the assumption is, of course, an arbitrary one. Lithium, 
beryllium, boron, are known to be extremely rare in stars and their 
absence is commonly attributed to their disintegration in thermo-nuclear 
reactions early in the main radiating life of the star. But it has been 
estimated that perhaps one half of the total matter in the galaxy exists as 
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gas or dust clouds in interstellar space. It seems improbable that this 
matter has ever constituted part of the stars. It may therefore never have 
been subjected, for a sufficient length of time, to the conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure suitable for the destruction of the light elements. It 
follows that there is no justification for assuming the absence of lithium, 
beryllium and boron in interstellar matter,* because of the absence of those 
elements in stars. If among the other elements, lithium, beryllium and 
boron are accelerated in appreciable numbers, no conclusions about the 
length of path traversed by the cosmic radiation in interstellar space can 
be deduced from the observed charge spectrum. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES 
PLATE XLIV. 


A nucleus of carbon, with an energy of 2-5 Bev per nucleon, interacts with a 
nucleus of the emulsion; among the secondary products are relativistic 
particles of charge Z=1, 2, and 3. The two photographs should be joined 


at a. 
(exposure at 68,000 ft.) 
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Puates XLV and XLVI. 


Characteristic tracks of particles of the primary cosmic radiation. All the 
tracks were produced by particles with kinetic energy greater than 1-4 
Bev/nucleon and the 5-ray densities are therefore close to the minimum 
values. It will be seen that grain-counting on the ‘ core’ of the tracks is 
impossible for particles of Z>4. 


(exposure at 95,000 ft.) 


Puate XLVI. 


We interpret this event as the collision of a nucleus of carbon, of energy of 
700 Mev per nucleon, with a hydrogen nucleus in the emulsion. The 
recoiling proton produces the lightly ionizing track at ~30° to the direction 
of the primary particle, and the carbon nucleus splits into three a-particles. 
The two photographs should be joined at a. 


(exposure at 95,000 ft.) 
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LXXIT. Nuclear Interactions of Great Energy —Part I. Evidence for the 
Creation of Heavy Mesons 


By R. R. Danten,* J. H. Davis, J. H. Mutvey and D. H. Perxrys 
H. H. Wills Physical Laboratory, University of Bristol} 


[Received May 2, 1952] 


SUMMARY 


The masses of charged mesons, produced among the ‘shower’ 
particles in the nuclear interactions of protons of great energy have 
been determined by scattering and grain-density measurements. For 
energies greater than 50 Bev heavy mesons of mean mass ~1300 m,, 
provisionally identified as «-mesons, are produced with a frequency 
comparable with that of the 7-mesons. Evidence for the creation of such 
heavy mesons is also provided by an observed decrease in the ratio 
of neutral 7-mesons to shower particles at very high energies. 

A method is described for measuring the lifetime of the neutral 
m-meson, which takes advantage of the existence of an alternative mode 
of decay : 79>y+ft+f-. It is shown that the proportion of 7-mesons 
which decay in this second mode is not greater than 4°%%. The preliminary 
observations suggest that the mean lifetime is about 10-1 sec. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


In recent papers from this laboratory (Parts III, IV, VI and VII of the 
series ‘Nuclear Transmutations produced by Cosmic-Ray Particles of 
Great Energy ’) an account has been given of an analysis of several 
hundred high-energy disintegrations which were accompanied by the 
creation of showers of mesons. The events were selected at random 
from photographic plates exposed to the cosmic radiation at high 
altitudes, and at geo-magnetic latitude ~55 N°, by means of free balloons. 
It was concluded that in the nuclear collisions of primary particles of 
energy less than 10 Bev—the highest value which it was possible to 
measure directly—nearly all the mesons created are z-particles. 

In the present paper, we describe an analysis of ‘ showers ’ produced 
by primary protons, with energies in the interval from 50 to 3000 Bev. 
These showers have been recorded in several flights at geo-magnetic 
latitude ~55 N°, using both rubber balloons and inextensible plastic 
balloons. In each case an approximately level flight was maintained for 
several hours, the altitudes ranging from 65000 to 96000 ft. 

It has been suggested (Fowler et al. 1951) that it is possible to account 
for the observed numbers of 7- and x-particles brought to rest in 
photographic emulsions by assuming them to be produced in the nuclear 
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interaction of primary protons of energy greater than about 10 Bev. 
The present results establish that heavy mesons are indeed emitted in 
showers produced by protons in this energy range. The more detailed 
analysis presented later in the paper and in Part II, which is to follow— 
in which an attempt is made to determine the proportions of the energy 
available in the disintegrations which appear in the form of different 
types of mesons—is based on observations of small statistical weight, 
but it has been included because the results are suggestive and illustrate 
various modes of attack on the problems met in studying very energetic 
nuclear collisions. : 

In the course of the work evidence was obtained which appears to 
establish a mode of decay of the 7°-meson according to the equation 
7°>y+fB++pf-. The results have a bearing on the present experiments, 
and the evidence is given in detail at the end of the paper. 

It will be convenient to adopt the nomenclature for stars of different 
types employed by Camerini et al. (1951). Thus n, represents the number 
of shower particles associated with a disintegration of which the grain- 
density in the tracks is less than 1-5 times the minimum value; J, is 
the number of heavily ionizing particles with g*>1-5 9); and EH, is the 
energy of a primary particle producing a disintegration. Mean values 
are indicated by square brackets, thus <n,). 


§2. Mass SPECTRUM 
(i) Method of Measurement 


The mass and energy of the secondary particles emitted from nuclear 
disintegrations have been determined by measuring the small-angle 
scattering, %, and grain-density, g, along the tracks. The ‘ events’ 
were recorded in Ilford G5 emulsion, 400 thick. Great care was taken 
to remove systematic errors in the measurements, and particular attention 
was given to establishing a satisfactory convention for grain-counting. 
For this purpose, subjective errors were reduced by counting all 
unresolved clusters, or ‘ blobs’, as single units, a procedure which also 
facilitates rapid counting. The statistical error in a particular 
determination of the grain-density in a track was assumed to be 
0-67/4/n, where n is the total number of ‘ blobs’ counted. There is 
some indication (Hodgson 1951, Voyvodic 1952) that the distribution 
in the numbers of blobs/cell is more peaked than in a normal statistical 
sample. If this is so, the error in grain-density is well represented by the 
above formula. In practice, n was not less than a 1000 for each of 
the tracks chosen for measurement. 

Recent experiments (Voyvodic 1952) have shown that there is an 
increase in the grain-density in the track of a particle as its velocity 
approaches that of light. The grain-density is at a minimum for values 
of the quantity pBj/uc?=3-5, where p is the momentum of the particle 
and yc? its rest mass, and it increases by ~8% as pB/uc?—> 10. 
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Other experiments have shown that for greater values of ppiuc? the 
grain-density remains constant within the limits of experimental error 
(Occhialini 1949, McDiarmid 1951, Morrish 1952). In what follows, the 
values of the grain-density for the tracks of the particles in the extreme 
relativistic region will be termed ‘minimum’ and represented by g°. 
Whenever possible, events were selected with primary particles for which 
ppiuc?>10, and of which the track length in the emulsion was greater 
than 4mm. The measurements then gave a value of g® with a probable 
error less than 2$°%. The values of the grain-density for the tracks of 
the secondary particles of the same event were then compared with the 
value g° of the primary. In several events the tracks of two or more 
shower secondaries for which g/g°<2 were sufficiently long to be accepted 
for measurement, and the degree of consistency of the results thus 
obtained provided an additional check on the reliability of the 
observations. 

The values of the grain-density in the tracks of about 25° of the 
secondaries were normalized by comparison with that of the primary 
particle. In the others, the normalization was based on the tracks of 
primaries of neighbouring events in the same plate. The variation of the 
grain-density with depth was investigated, and corrections were made in 
the few cases where it was necessary. No event was accepted which was 
within a few mm of the edge of the plate where distortion of the emulsion 
and anomalous grain-densities are commonly found. 

The scattering parameter, %, was determined by a method similar to 
that described by Fowler (1950). Each of the microscopes employed 
(Cooke, Troughton and Simms M.4000) had a ‘stage noise’ less than 
0-1 for cell sizes of length ~200y. The statistical error in the value 
of % was assumed to be given by 0-6/1/m, where m is the number of 
independent cells. The cell-size was so chosen that the mean deviation, d, 
was five times the noise level. All tracks which were too short to give a 
significant value of d were rejected. The other possible sources of error 
in the determination of « were as follows : 

(a) Distortion of the emulsion. This was detected by the rapid increase 
in d with cell-size, and tracks showing this effect were rejected. 

(b) The effect of single large-angle scattering was eliminated by 
means of a ‘ cut-off’ at four times the value of d. 

(c) ‘Smoothing’ or ‘narrow-chamber’ effects. This effect was 
particularly noticeable in the case of long tracks of mesons with energy 
less than 100 Mev. It was reduced to a minimum by using the shortest 
possible cell-size for determining the scattering. 

(d) Change of scattering constant. In order to facilitate mass 
determinations, the parameter pB was evaluated for each track using 
curves giving the variation of the scattering constant &,, (for the 
truncated distribution) with cell-size and 8. The curves have been 
computed by Voyvodie and Pickup (1952) and Voyvodic (1952). 
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Figure 1 illustrates the form of the relation between the normalized 
grain-density g*=g/g, and pB. The points represent the results of 
measurements carried out by three groups of experimenters, viz. : 
(i) Danysz, Lock and Yekutieli; (ii) Voyvodic, and (iii) the present 
authors. ; 

Figure 1 shows that there is satisfactory agreement between results in 
spite of the use of three different conventions in making grain-counts. 
The broken curve represents approximate, theoretical values of the 
ionization losses in silver bromide—normalized to correspond to the 
observed ‘ plateau’ in the extreme relativistic region—as calculated by 
Voyvodic (1952). The solid curve drawn to fit the experimental points 
shows that the increase in the specific ionization with velocity is more 
rapid than is suggested by the theoretical treatment. 


Fig. 1 
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Relation between grain-density, g*, and momentum velocity, pf, for the 
tracks of particles from ‘ stars’ as determined by different observers. 
The full lines for z-particles and protons represent the best fit to the 
observation. The broken line represents a theoretical relation calculated by 
Voyvodic. 


(ii) Mass of Secondary Particles produced by Protons of Energy~15 Bev 

Figure 2 shows the values of p8 and g* for the secondaries of showers 
having N55, and n,<12. In such events the primary energy E, is 
usually greater than 5 Bev and less than 50 Bev, and the average value, 
(E,,), was ~15 Bev. It has been assumed that, for 1l-l<g*<2:0, the 
points for particles of a given mass lie on a straight line. This assumption 
appears to be in particularly good agreement with the results when the 
method of * blob * counting is employed. 

The best-fitting straight lines have been separately computed (a) for 
the z-mesons, and (6) for the particles with masses near that of the 
proton. This second line is nearly identical with that ancitipated for 
protons, basing the estimate on the observed line for 7-mesons and 
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assuming a mass ratio m,/m,—6-66. This result suggests that almost 
all the particles composing group (b) are protons, and that heavy 
mesons, if they occur at all in these events are rare compared with 
m-particles. -" 
Figure 2 also includes four points obtained by determining % and g* 
along the tracks of four 7-particles which were brought to rest in the 
emulsion and showed the characteristic decay into a j-meson. 


Fig. 2 
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Results of measurements on tracks of particles associated with ‘ stars’ of type 
N,25, n,<12, (H,)~15 Bev. 


From the results shown in fig. 2 the mass corresponding to any point 
in the diagram can be deduced from its relationship to the line for 
a-particles. Figure 7 (a) shows the mass spectrum thus obtained for 
all points with values of g* between 1-1 and 2-0, assuming the mass of 
the 7-meson to be 276 m,. The bars in this figure indicate the half-width 
in the expected distributions corresponding to particles of a given mass, 
as deduced from the estimated errors in the values of % and g*. The 
median values of the two distributions give a mass ratio m,/m,—6-6-0-25. 

In obtaining the results shown in fig. 7 (a) the results for some stars 
of the type 1p have been included in order to increase the number of 
protons. The relative numbers of 7-mesons and protons have therefore 
no clear significance. 
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(iii) Mass Spectrum of Secondary Particles produced by Protons of Great 
Energy. Jets 

By measuring the energy of secondary particles from a large number of 
‘ showers’ it has been found possible to determine average values of the 
total energy of the charged particles emitted in a nuclear disintegration 
as a function of the multiplicity n, for different values of N he The 
results are shown in fig. 3. Reference to Part VI, fig. 3 (Camerini et al. 
1951), shows, further, that the observed width of the angular distribution 
for a given value of n, increases with J,. These results indicate that 
secondary interactions play an important part in the production of stars 
with large values of NV, and n,. 


AVERAGE TOTAL ENERGY OF CHARGED SECONDARIES (Bev) 


MULTIPLICITY ng 


Relation between the average value of the total energy of the ‘ shower ’ particles 


as a function of the multiplicity n, plotted for three ranges in the value 
of N,. 


In contrast with this type of event, well-collimated showers, or ‘ jets’, 
(Plates XLVIII, XLIX and LI) have been observed associated with stars 
having very few, and in some cases none, of the heavily ionizing tracks 
which are commonly produced in the ‘ evaporation’ of a highly-excited 
nucleus. It will be shown later that it is reasonable to attribute many 
of these events to single nucleon-nucleon collisions, occurring either through 
the collision of the incident proton with a hydrogen nucleus or with a 
nucleon in the periphery of a nucleus. It seemed likely that the absence 
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of secondary interactions in such encounters would ensure that there were 
only few protons among the secondary particles. If so, it appeared that 
such events would provide very favourable conditions for observing the 
emission of any heavy mesons with a mass near that of the proton. They 
have the further advantage that an estimate of the energy of the primary 
particle may be obtained from the observed angular distribution of the 
secondary particles. Thus, if 7 is the median angle of the shower, the 
energy, y,, of the primary particle in proton mass-units is given approxi- 
mately by the relation y,,=2/7?. 

Table 1 shows the characteristics of a number of events of this type 
on which measurements have been made. When the primary energy 
H,,>50 Bev, measurements were made on all those tracks of the 
secondary particles which allowed g* to be determined with a probable 
error less than 3%, and % with an error less than 20°. The mean value 
of the probable error in , for all tracks, was 13°. With this limitation 
16% of all the shower particles associated with the events were accepted 
for measurement. It should be emphasized that the average value of E,, 
for these showers is about 500 Bev. 


Table 1 
Ny Ns Yo Ny Ns Vo 
0 4 2000 3 16 110 
0 7 300 3 26 150 
0 i, 2200 3 36 (a) 500/nucleon 
0 11 120 4 20 50 
0 28 2000 4 20 800 
1 9 1300 1 22 100 
1 18 200 4 27 70 
2 6 50 4 50 (a) 800/nucleon 
2 8 60 5 16 50 
2 8 75 5 26 650 
2 11 50 5 33 60 
2 24 400 7 43 300 
2 36 200 9 41 200 
=) 6 50 14 47 400 
3 a 60 22 35 180 
3 J 130 25 54 60 
3 7 2300 


| ee eee ee _e 


The results of the measurements are shown in fig. 4, the curves being 
in each case identical with those drawn in fig. 2. Figure 4 includes the 
results for all events with primary energy estimated to be greater than 
50 Bev. The mass distribution deduced from the results is given im 
fig. 7 (b), and is based upon all points for which g* lies between 1-05 and 2. 
The outstanding feature of the results is that almost all the secondary 
particles thus chosen are heavy mesons, with an average mass of about 
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1300 m,. We shall refer to these particles as x«-mesons since the observed 
mass is closely similar to that of «-mesons arrested in the emulsion 


(O’Ceallaigh 1951). 


PA MeV 


Measurements on ‘stars’ wi ~ 
stars” with H#,>50 zev., 


of Web: 


(E,)~500 Bev., for values 
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| It is to be emphasized that the results shown in figs. 2, 4, 5 and 6 are 
based on measurements made by exactly similar methods and on the same 
batch of plates. The distinction between them is based only on the 
types of parent stars with which the tracks are associated. This feature 
appears to exclude the possibility of systematic errors in the measurements. 

Although the mass measurements are not sufficiently precise to allow 
a definite identification, the assumption that the slower secondary 
particles in the jets are «-mesons allows us to estimate the frequency 
with which such particles will be observed to come to rest in the emulsion 
and the result is in agreement with that observed (Menon 1951). 

It is possible that more than one type of particle is present among 
these heavy mesons, but the spread in the observed values of the mass is 
consistent with the assumption of a single type. The results suggest 
that if there are r-particles among the heavy mesons created in events 


of this type they are rare. The proportion of protons among the particles 
is estimated to be ~10%. 


Fig. 6 
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Measurements on ‘ stars’ with #,—10-50 Bev., ( H,,)~30 Bev. 


Figure 5 shows similar results for jets with N,<5 and H,,>50 Bev. 
The main features are similar to those shown in fig. 4, but it has been 
included because much of the more detailed analysis given later is based 
upon events of this type. The results for stars in which N,<3 and 
10<H,<50 Bev given in fig. 6 show that the proportion of x-particles 
in this energy range is small. 

The measurements on one track in this series indicate that the mass 
of the corresponding particle was 520+-70 m,. Because of the possibility 
of occasional large statistical fluctuations in the measurements of « and g, 


3F2 
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it cannot be stated with certainty that the particle was not a 7-meson ; 
but the probability that the particle was a 7-meson is, however, less 
than 10%. Any systematic errors in these particular measurements can 
be shown to be absent because the identified secondary particles 
associated with the same star include a 7-meson, a proton and a «-meson. 
Figure 7 (c) shows the mass spectrum corresponding to the observations 
represented in fig. 6. 

It is possible to make an estimate of the relative proportions of 
x- and 7-mesons among the secondary particles from the results given in 
figs. 4, 5 and 6. Some caution is necessary in interpreting them, however, 
because if there is a difference in the ‘listributions in pf for the two 


Calibration ake fl 


2 3 4 


100 


Mass (Me) 


Mass spectra of secondary particles associated with ‘ stars’ of different types. 


types of particles, there may be a difference in the proportions of the two 
types which are accepted for measurement. In practice, any such 
discrimination can be reduced by considering only those tracks which 
make angles @ to the primary greater than 7, the median angle. Such 
tracks correspond, we suggest, to particles emitted backwards in the 
C-system of the interacting nucleons, and. they are represented by full 
circles in fig. 5. A simple analysis of the observations showed that the 
angular distribution of these measured tracks, with respect to the lines of 
motion of the primary particles, is indistinguishable from that of all tracks 
with 6>y. 
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From the relative numbers of «-mesons and protons on the one hand, 
and 7-particles on the other, we find, from fig. 5, 


N,+N, 9 
SW = Te OBO. 


For high values of g* the grain-counting convention here employed 
becomes impractical, and the analysis has been confined to tracks 
with g*<2-0. Among about 500 secondary particles in the jets with 
N ,<5, however, only one measurable track was observed with g*>2-0. 


Table 2 


Type of Event pB<1 Bev pB <7 Bev Gn 
Ny, Na N,N,/Na N;, Na N,N,/Na| Ni, Na N,N,INa 


(a) 2 00 Bey | 6 | 14°) 1)) 0-43|-15 | 37) 6 | 0-40; — | — |— | — 
All NV 


(6) E,>50zev | 6] 11/11 036] 8 | 2214] 0-36] 9 | 18] 3 | 0-50 
N,<5 

Pope =10250 cout te) 3") 0-18 | 2a (19S! O16) 22 (S| 
Bev 
N,<3 


§ 3. FREQUENCY OF PRODUCTION OF NEUTRAL 7-MESONS 
(i) Ratio of Neutral to Charged 7-Mesons 


Additional information about the particles produced by very high 
energy protons can be obtained by observing electron-pairs associated 
with the interactions, most of which are due to the materialization of 
the y-radiation produced by the decay of 7°-particles (Carlson et al. 1950). 
Knowing the average path-length of a y-ray in the emulsion before it 
materializes into two electrons, a comparison of the observed number of 
electron pairs and the total track-length of the shower particles associated 
with the same ‘ stars ’ allows the relative numbers of charged and neutral 
a-particles R=N,,/N,+ to be determined. 

In the case of high-energy distintegrations, however, in which the 
production of «-particles becomes appreciable, the ratio of the number of 
electron pairs to the number of shower particles may be expected to 
decrease, for the latter now include some x-particles. This argument 
presupposes, of course, that there are no y-rays produced in an 
alternative mode in addition to those from the decay of 7°-particles. 
Such radiation might arise, for example, by the decay of short-lived 
heavy, neutral mesons or by the direct production of quanta in proton- 
proton collisions. If there is no such alternative source, an apparent 
change in the value of R allows an estimate of the proportion of the 
«-mesons among the 7-particles to be made. 
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In order to employ such observations to estimate the proportion of 
k-mesons amongst the shower particles it is necessary to know the 
value of R for stars of lower energy— stars ’, that is, in which «-mesons 
are never, or only rarely, produced. Carlson et al. (1950) found a value 
R=0-45-40-15, but later experimenters, employing other methods, 
have obtained different results. We therefore made new observations 
using a procedure similar to that previously described. 

A selection was taken of stars with n,>6, having secondary particles 
with tracks longer than about 1mm. A sector of the plate was searched 
in the neighbourhood of each star, on the side opposite the track of the 
primary particle. A specially constructed microscope stage enabled the 
photographic plate to be rotated about the star as centre. The chosen 
‘area was scanned, radially from the star, for a length of 1 or 2mm at 
‘each setting, the actual values depending upon the ‘ dip ’ of the secondary 
‘tracks in the emulsion. The volume of emulsion thus searched contained 
the tracks of more than 80° of the shower particles. This procedure 
allowed an immediate discrimination between ‘ related ’ and ‘ unrelated * 
‘electron pairs ; for the bisector of the ‘ pair’ was immediately apparent, 
and ‘ pairs’ with tracks of sufficient length were already aligned for 
making scattering measurements. Pairs were assumed to be ‘ related ’ 
and acceptable for the analysis if the bisector of the pair passed within 
‘a few microns of the star centre, and if the total energy of the pair, Hy, 
was greater than 100 Mey. The average value of the kinetic energy of 
the neutral mesons which produce y-rays of 100 Mev is 70 Mey, and this 
is the minimum energy of a 7-meson if it is to be classed as a ‘ shower ’ 
particle. : 

Nineteen pairs satisfying the above conditions were found, associated 
with 140 stars, the total length of the tracks of shower particles in the 
area searched being 100cm. From these observations the value of R 
.could be determined in the following manner : 

(a) The contribution made by protons to the total track-length of the 
shower particles was estimated from the results given by Camerini et al. 
(1951) (fig. 5, Part VI). For the values of the multiplicity of the stars 
examined, n,=9, the proportion of the protons in the shower particles 
is 16%. It follows that the total path length of the mesons in the 
emulsion was 84 em. 

() The angular distribution of the neutral 7-mesons was assumed to 
be identical with that of the shower particles. It may be noted that, 
because the two photons arising in the decay of the neutral mesons 
diverge from one another, the total path-length of the photons in the 
emulsion is not exactly related to that of the charged mesons, but the 
appropriate correction was estimated to be only ~2%, and can be easily 
applied. 

(c) Allowance was made for the variation with energy of the average 


path-length of a photon before conversion into electrons, and the average 
value was computed to be 4-45 em. 
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(dq) Assuming that the true ratio R, of neutral to charged 7-mesons 
is constant, it can be shown that, for a multiplicity of charged particles 
N,-0 

Ns s p(s) 
oN)’ 
where p(n,) is the number of stars with multiplicity n, and R, is the 
observed ratio. From the observed distribution in the values of n, of 
the stars scrutinized, the appropriate correction factor has been 
calculated to be 1-1. 

In a single emulsion each photon commonly traverses a distance small 
in comparison with the average conversion length. The total length of 
path of the photons in the searched area of the emulsion must therefore 
have equalled 19 x 4-45 x 1-02 1:10=94 cm. Assuming that the quanta 
all arise from the process 7°+2y, the equivalent length of path the 
neutral mesons would have traversed, but for their decay, is 47 cm. 
This is to be compared with the total length of track of the charged 
m-mesons, viz. 84cm. It follows R=0-56+0-12. This result is in good 
agreement with that given by the cloud-chamber experiments of 
Salvini (1952). 

It should perhaps be emphasized that this result applies to stars of a 
particular classification, i.e. n,>6. This group corresponds to the 
interactions or primary protons of energy #,, greater than about 10 Bev ; 
the average multiplicity, (n,)—9, corresponds to (H,,)~25 Bev. 

In a previous paper (Camerini et al. 1951 b, Part VII) it was concluded 
that at multiplicities greater than n,=10 the multiple production of 
mesons predominates. A ratio R=0-5 is then to be expected. At small 
multiplicties, however, where mesons are produced singly, considerations 
of charge independence suggest that R should equal 0-75. Further, if 
events of the type Op are included, the apparent value of R will be 
increased. These considerations suggest that the apparent inconsistencies 
between the results of different experiments may be attributed, at least 
mn part, to different distributions in the values of n, for the events on 
which the observations were made. 


(ii) Alternative Mode of Decay of the Neutral 7-Meson 

In addition to the nineteen electron-pairs referred to above, eleven 
narrow-angle pairs, identified as electrons by observations of « and g*, 
were found to originate at points less than 5 w distant from the centre of 
a star. Figure 8 shows the corresponding distribution, f(r), in the values 
of ‘r’, the distance of the origin of the pair from the star, for all electron 
pairs with values of r less than 1mm. Because of the escape of particles 
and quanta from the emulsion, there is a much larger chance of observing 
a pair for which the value of r is small than one for which it is large. The 
effect on the observed distribution in the values of r can be estimated 
from simple geometrical considerations, and appropriate corrections have 
been made to the results shown in fig. 8. 
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Suppose that the electron-pairs all arise by the decay of the short- 
lived 7° mesons into photons. The corrected distribution f(r) should 
then be independent of 7 for the small values of r here considered, 
f(r) dr=k.dr. The results shown in fig. 8 indicate, however, that a large 
proportion of the pairs originate at points very close to the centre of the 
parent disintegration. Most of these pairs cannot be attributed to the 
conversion of photons which have escaped from the parent nucleus. 

It appears to be difficult to account for these pairs in terms of y-radiation 
produced by Bremsstrahlung of the primary protons in the collision with 
the nucleus and subsequently converted into electron pairs in the field of 
the parent nucleus. They can, however, be readily explained in terms 


Fig. 8 


Number of Pairs 


Range in Microns 
Frequency of occurrence of related electron pairs as a function of the distance of 
the point of origin of the pair from the parent star. 


of analternative mode of decay of the neutral z-meson, viz. 7°—>y + B++t B- 
a process suggested by Dalitz (1951). If this assumption is correct the 
results enable us to evaluate the ratio 8 of the decay-constants dorre: 
sponding to the two modes of decay. Thus we find that for 1200 shower 
particles the numbers of 7° mesons=0-56 Xx 1200 x 0:84— 565 and the 
number of direct pairs=11. It follows that 3=11/565—0-020-4.0-006 : 

It may be pointed out that decisive evidence against the view that th 
close pairs are due to gamma radiation produced and converted ti the 
parent nucleus would be provided if it could be shown that there sa 
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a significant increase in the number of pairs originating at points near 
the parent nucleus, but distinct from it. At present the statistical 
weight of the evidence provided by the events of great energy is not 
sufficient for this purpose. 

The calculations of Dalitz suggest that many of the pairs produced 
by the transmutation 7°+y+f+t+f8- should show a wider angle of 
divergence than those of roughly the same energy arising from the 
conversion of y-rays. A few single electrons have indeed been identified 
amongst the secondary particles which appear to emerge from nuclear 
explosions. In these cases a second electron may have been present, 
but emitted in such a direction that its track could not be identified. 
For this reason it is not yet possible to deduce the true distribution in 
the values of the angular separation of the two electrons arising in such 
an alternative mode of decay of the 7°-meson for comparison with the 
theoretical predictions. 

Some pairs of electrons may also have escaped identification because 
their energy was too high. If, however, the energy spectrum of the 
electron pairs is independent of the mode of decay of the 7°-meson which 
leads to their production, 90% of the pairs with angular separation less 
than 3° have been included. If the angular distribution of the direct 
electron-pairs is correctly given by Dalitz’s calculations, the median of 
the distribution of their angular divergence is, in our particular 
experimental conditions, ~3°. Our results therefore suggest that 
540-04. 

The existence of an alternative mode of decay of the 7°-mesons has 
the consequence that there is a tendency to overestimate the average 
path-length of the photons by the procedure described in a preceding 
section. The effect is very small, however—of the order of 1%—and 
it has been neglected. 

It should be noted that it has also been assumed that all the 19 pairs 
originating at points distant more than 18y from the parent ‘ star’ are 
the results of photon conversion. 


(iii) The Proportion of Mesons of Different Types 


The regions of the emulsion near high-energy ‘ jets ’ were next searched 
for electron-pairs in a manner similar to that described above. In general, 
because of the small inclination of the tracks to one another, it was 
possible to make a much longer scan than was profitable in the case of 
events of lower energy. 

Twenty-three pairs were found, the corresponding total length of track 
of the associated shower particles being 101 cm, distributed in 33 ‘jets’. 
The energy of the primary particle was in every case greater than 50 Bev, 
and the total number of shower particles associated with the events 
was 740. 

In these ‘jets’ any pairs arising from the direct decay process may 
not immediately be recognized because of the dilation of the time scale 
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of the neutral 7-mesons. (Average primary energy 500 Bev.) Assuming 
the probability of direct decay to be 2%, the apparent ratio of the neutral 
mesons to shower particles is found to be: 


Nie 23 me ae 
Na EN 245, ~ @x 101/875 (740X002) —— aa 

In obtaining this result it was assumed that the mean conversion length 
for the photons, of higher energy which are produced in jets is 3:75 cm, 
and that the effect of the angular divergence between each pair of photons 
can be neglected. Protons were estimated to contribute 10% of the 
total length of track of the shower particles. Corrections were also 
necessary because of the creation of photons in other processes. The 
contributions due to Bremsstrahlung of the primary protons, and 
Abstrahlung of the mesons in their mutual Coulomb field can be estimated 
from the theory of Oehme (1951). At very high energies (#,,>1000 Bev) 
a large proportion of the primary energy might appear in the form of 
photons if particles are produced in the nuclear collisions with spin 
greater than zero. For mesons with spin 0, however, the total 
contribution of Bremsstrahlung to the photon flux in jets appears to 
be only 5%. 

Assuming that the mean lifetime of the neutral 7-meson is 10-14 seconds 
or less (see below), the correction to be applied to the value of N,./n, to 
allow for the finite path length of the 7° is less than 2%. With these 
corrections we obtain 


No 
N+ +N y+ 
Assuming that the value of R is constant for disintegrations of all 


types and equal to 0:56+-0-12, the value found for events of lower energy, 
it follows that 


=0-35-+0-07. 


= 1°6-00Gr Nit _ 9.64065, 
Nz 

This value is in accord with that obtained by direct mass measurement. 
Although the errors are large, the results give additional support for the 
view that at primary energies above 50 Bev the production of heavy 
mesons becomes nearly as important as the production of z-mesons. 
It is an important feature of this second method that—in contrast with 
the direct determination of the mass of the shower particles, which can 
usually be applied only to tracks outside the median angle—the scan for 
electron-pairs includes the whole of the region of the central cone of the 
jets. A more extensive series of measurements to give results of greater 
statistical weight is therefore desirable. It may be noticed that if some 
photons are in fact due, not to decay of 7°-particles, but, for example, 
to Bremsstrahlung of the primary protons, the value N(7°)/N(7*) will 
have been overestimated by the preceding method and the proportion 
of «-particles underestimated. 


Ve 
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The total poate of pairs of particles of small angular divergence 
associated with ‘jets’ is often too great to allow the particles to be 
identified by measuring % and g. In all cases, however, the observed 
values of the grain-density has been found nearly equal to go, and 
examples of Bremsstrahlung and trident formation have been observed 
along the tracks. All these features suggest that the particles are 
commonly electrons. Additional support for this view is provided by the 
observation that a slow electron, sometimes in the form of a short recoil 

r ‘club’, is often observed at the origin of such a pair of tracks, see 
Plate L. Such recoil electrons are not formed by the transmutation of 
a neutral meson into charged particles but they are a common feature 
in the process of materialization of photons in the field of a nucleus 
through the ionization of the associated atom. 


§ 4. THE SEconDARY INTERACTIONS OF THE SHOWER PARTICLES 


If the heavy mesons emerging among the particles of the ‘ jets’ are 
nuclear force mesons and directly produced in high-energy nuclear 
collisions, they must have a cross-section for nuclear interaction of the 
same order of magnitude as the geometrical value. To test this view we 
have measured the total track-length of the shower particles associated 
with all the observed events produced by protons of energy >50 Bev, 
and have observed five nuclear interactions for a total length of track of 
129-3cm. Among the five interconnecting tracks, one was shown to be 
due to a z-meson. The measurements correspond to a mean free path 
for interaction of 26-12 cm. If we assume that the nuclear cross-sections 
for interaction of all the secondary particles from the ‘ jets’ is equal to 
the geometrical value, we should expect a mean free path of 25 cm in 
the emulsion. Our results are therefore consistent with the assumption 
that the heavy mesons, as well as the z-particles, have a cross-section close 
to the geometrical value, and that they are directly produced in the 
nuclear interactions. But it will be necessary to increase the statistical 
weight of the observations before a final opinion: is possible. 

Among the shower particles from the ‘jets’ we have observed two 
examples in which there are apparently large-angle deflections in the 
tracks—of 7° and 25° respectively. We have also observed a secondary 
particle emitted from one of the ‘ jets’ with an energy of 8-8+1-5 Bev. 
After traversing a distance of about 15cm, the scattering suddenly 
increases, the new value of % corresponding to 2:-7+0:5 Bev. The effect 
can be attributed to the production of Bremsstrahlung by an electron. 
Electrons very rarely originate directly from showers, however, and then 
usually in pairs. It therefore appears more reasonable to interpret the 
event as the decay in flight of a heavy charged meson. It cannot be an 
example of 7—u decay because of the large decrease in energy. 

It has been shown earlier that in events of the type N,<5 and 
E,,>50 Bev the ratio of N(k)/N(7)~0-5. This indicates a track length 
af 43 cm for the «-mesons out of a total of 129 cm for all shower particles 
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in events of this class. ‘The «-mesons have an average value of y~7 in 
the L system. If we attribute the three events mentioned above to the 
process «—p, we can make a rough estimate of the proper lifetime of the 
x-mesons, and the result so obtained is ~10~1° sec. Oe: 

During the scan for the electron pairs we scrutinized the emulsion in 
the vicinity of the jets for evidence of the decay of V°-particles, but without 
success. Assuming that the V°,-particles and the x-mesons are produced 
in equal numbers, the path length of the V°,-particles in the scanned 
volume of the emulsion would be ~43 cm. Assuming, further, that the 
average value of y for these particles is equal to that of the x-mesons, we 
obtain for the lifetime of the V°,-particles an upper limit of 2 10~1° sec. 
This result is not inconsistent with the cloud-chamber evidence. 

It is reasonable to suppose that in course of time the total observed 
length of the tracks of identified x-particles will be sufficiently great to 
allow the interaction length for the particles to be determined accurately. 
The interaction of identified secondary particles would also be of interest 
in connection with the possible existence of negative protons. The 
annihilation of such a particle with a proton would produce a ‘star’ 
with a total release of energy greater than the kinetic energy of the parent 
particle by 2 Bev. In favourable conditions of observation it might be 
possible to recognize such an event. 


§ 5. ANGULAR CORRELATION IN THE SECONDARY PARTICLES OF JETS 

An investigation by Cosyns (1950) of the angular distributions of the 
particles emitted from high-energy disintegrations indicated a correlation in — 
the direction of emission of pairs—and sometimes trios—of tracks. Recently 
the work of Danysz, Lock and Yekutieli (1952) has suggested that in stars 
produced by primary particles with energy less than ~10 Bev, ~10°% of the 
shower particles appear as close pairs, a correlation which cannot be 
accounted for in terms of a random coincidence. In those cases where 
both particles have been identified as 7-mesons, their energy is nearly 
equal. One interpretation of this type of event is that it is due to the 
decay of neutral mesons (¢°) with a very short lifetime, the energy released 
in its decay being about 2 Mev. 

In view of these results, a comparison of the expected and observed 
numbers of pairs among the shower particles in the ‘ jets ’ has been made. 
For this purpose it was convenient to derive an angular distribution 
from observations on the tracks of all events, measuring for each track 
the reduced angle, §’=6/n. From the distribution thus obtained the 
number of expected pairs due to random coincidences has been calculated 
for each star. 

In table 3 the expected and observed numbers of pairs are shown for 
different values of 60’ and ranges of 6’. The results suggest that any 
non-random associations are infrequent. For the smallest separation, 
60’<0-1 we observed 15 pairs compared with an expected number of 8. 
The difference is only about twice the standard deviation but, if it is 
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regarded as significant, it represents an association between about Sor 
the shower particles. Allowing for the numbers of «-mesons and protons 
present, this corresponds to about 4-5°% of the 7-mesons among the 
shower particles. The average separation for 86’—0-1 is 0-7°, which is of 
the right order of magnitude if the effect is attributed to the decay 
of ¢°-mesons, with an energy release Q~3 Mev. 


Table 3. Expected and Observed Numbers of Pairs for Different Values of 
the Separation 56’ and Angle to the Primary, 6 


Separations 
60’ = 88/n 60’ <0-10 80’ < 0-15 80’ < 0-20 60’ < 0-25 
matervals.of = ee eee Ae ee 
#’—8/n Expected Observed Expected Observed Expected Observed Expected Observed 
0-5-1-0 5:5 inl 12-4 Na 22-0 24 34-4 29 
1-0-1-5 1-5 1 3-25 2 5:8 3 9-0 6 
1-5—2-0 0:5 2 1-12 2 2:0 2 3-1 2 
2-0-3°0 0-24 0 0-54 0 0-96 1 1-5 3 
3°0-4-0 0-03 0 0:07 0 0-12 0 0-19 0) 
4-0-5-0 0-004 il 0-009 1 0-016 1 0-025 1 
POTAL... Loe! 1544 17-4 2244-5 31 3145-5 48 41+6-5 


At present the pairs with tracks long enough to allow determinations 
of x and g are too few to allow a search for a correlation in the energy of 
the particles forming a pair. 


§ 6. THe LIFETIME OF THE NEUTRAL 7-MESON 


Dalitz (1951) has pointed out that a study of the pairs arising from 
direct decay of the neutral 7z-meson into electrons according to the 
equation 

mae yet a Bo 
can, in principle, allow the mean lifetime of the neutral 7-meson to be 
determined without the complications met in methods based on photon 
conversion. 

In practice, whilst it is possible to discriminate between the pairs 
arising from the two modes of decay, it is not easy to determine precisely 
the point of origin of any pair produced by direct decay. The lifetime 
is so short that such pairs commonly originate very close to the centre of 
the parent disintegration, and no significant measurements are possible 
if the kinetic energy of the 7°-meson is less than 300 Mev. 

At higher energies, however, the relativistic dilation of the time scale 
of the moving particle can increase greatly the length of path of the 
n°-particles before its decay. It is then possible to measure the 
distribution in the value of r/p, where p represents the quantity B/\/(1—f”). 
A measure of p for a given neutral meson has been obtained from the 
observation of its energy assuming that the photons and the pair of 
electrons share equally the total energy of the parent meson. The 
energies of a pair were determined in most cases by scattering measure- 
ments ; but where this was not possible a lower limit to the energy was 
deduced from the angle of divergence of the electron tracks. 
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The probability of observing pairs at a distance r from the star is 
(2—8) (exp[—r/L]—exp[—r[per] , 8 
{ Tae rms r|per) > dr 
where L—=mean conversion length. This expression can be normalized 
to correspond to the total number of 7°-particles, Ny. Changing the 
variable to w=(7/p), we may write 
N(a)dx 
zeus up|L\—exp [~aler]) 
0 
L—per 
Since L is large and 6 small, it follows that 


2¢p) 
be 


5 
“licen (—aler) bp a oe 


N(x) dx==No { (1—exp [—z/cer])+ ° exp (—xjer) hae, 


6 


NUMBER OF PAIRS 


+p in microns 


Frequency of occurrence of related electron pai 

: ae pairs as a function of the quantit 

rip, Where ris the distance of the point of origin of the pair from te area 
star and p is the quantity 6/(1—f%). The curves were calculated for 
different values of the proper lifetime of the 7°-meson. 
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where (p) is the average value of p. Figure 9 shows this function plotted 
for L=4 cm using the observed value of 5=0-02 and values of + equal to 
5X 1071, 10-™ and 5x 10-1 sec. The results may be compared with 
the experimental distribution after it has been corrected with the 
appropriate geometrical factors to allow for ‘loss’ from the emulsion. 
The corrections for loss become large as r increases, and the distribution 
in (r/p) is therefore plotted only up to 70. 

The best fit between the experimental results and the theoretical 
curves appears to occur for t=10~'4 sec. While the results do not at 
present allow us to exclude a shorter lifetime, it appears reasonable to 
attach some significance to the slight increase in the observed number 
of pairs for small values of (r/p), and the method appears to justify further 
attention. The value 10-1 sec agrees with that obtained by Kaplon, 
Peters and Ritson (1952). 


§ 7. CONCLUSIONS 
Our main conclusions may be summarized as follows : 


1. In the nuclear collisions of primary protons of energy greater than 
50 Bev production of heavy mesons, provisionally identified with 
«-particles, competes strongly with z-meson production. 

2. We have as yet no evidence that, even at the highest energies 
considered (1000 Bev) production of charged mesons other than 
m- and x-mesons is an important process. The energy available in the 
C-system in the events studied lies between 10 and 70 proton masses. 
It follows that the production of any strongly-interacting particles, of . 
mass comparable with, or even considerably greater than, that of the 
nucleon, is energetically possible. No such particles have been observed. 

3. There is rough agreement between the ratio of the numbers of 
«- and z-particles produced in the disintegrations, as determined by direct 
measurement, and as deduced from the frequency of occurrence of 
related electron-pairs. 

4. The mean lifetime of the 7°-meson is found to be ~10-14 sec, a 
result in agreement with those of Kaplon, Peters and Ritson (1952). 

5. The probability of direct decay of the 7°-meson according to the 
scheme 7°->y+ft+t+f- is not greater than 4%. 

6. The lifetime of the x-mesons is ~10~1° sec. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


Photomicrographs of ‘jets’ produced by primary particles of various energies. 
The nomenclature a-+-yp indicates an event containing y, shower particles, and 2, 
heavily ionizing particles. 


Plate XLVIII 


‘Jets’ produced by primaries of energy above 1000 Bev. One of the secondary 
particles in event (c) produces a second shower of type (7-+13p). 


Plate XLIX 


Three ‘jets’ which provide evidence for the creation of heavy (x) mesons. In 
stars (a) and (b) the mass of these particles has been determined from 
measurement of Coulomb scattering and grain density. In (c) the Coulomb 
scattering of one of the secondaries increases by a factor of three after it has 
traversed 12 mm of emulsion. This event is provisionally ascribed to the 
decay in flight of a heavy meson («—>.?). 


Plate L 


A ‘jet’ of primary energy about 300 Bev, with an associated electron pair, total 
energy 5 Bev, created by conversion of a y-ray originating from decay of a 
neutral 7-meson. The initial grain density of the track of the electron 
pair is seen to be about twice that of one of the neighbouring shower 
particles. One of the electrons produces a second electron pair (trident 
formation). 

Plate LI 


Two examples of ‘jets’ produced by energetic primary alpha particles. 
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SUMMARY 


The compounds based on the ideal formulae Ni,Mn,,Al,. and 
Cu,Mn,Al,, have similar structures and a prominent Brillouin Zone which 
would be expected to contain 1-74-2-04 electron states per atom. 
ZnMn;Al,, has a different structure and a slightly smaller prominent 
Brillouin Zone. The size of the prominent Brillouin Zones is consistent 
with the known composition ranges of the compounds, provided the 
transitional metal atoms are assumed to remove loosely bound electrons 
from the structure as a whole, to about the extent suggested by Raynor 
{1944 b). Although the present work gives no information concerning the 
mechanism by which these electrons are removed, the magnitude of the 
effect strongly suggests that it is by absorption of otherwise free electrons 
into the vacancies in the 3d atomic orbitals of the transitional metal atoms. 
More direct evidence for this suggestion in the case of Mn atoms has been 
obtained by the author (Robinson 1952) in the examination of the 
structure of the compound Mn,SiAl,. 


$1. INTRODUCTION 


On the basis of metallographic examinations Raynor (1944 a, b) has shown 
that related ternary compounds exist in the systems Al-Mn—Ni and 
Al-Mn-Cu. These compounds have been given formulae Ni,Mn,,Al(¢ 
and Cu,Mn,Al.,, respectively, but whereas different samples of the former 
deviate little from the ideal formula, the samples of the latter show a 
considerable variation of composition ranging from 7-8 atomic per cent Cu 
and 12-1 atomic per cent Mn when the phase is in equilibrium with both 
solid aluminium and CuAl, up to 6-9 atomic per cent Cu and 15-0 atomic 
per cent Mn when in equilibrium with aluminium and MnAl,. 

Raynor suggested that the formation of these two compoundsis controlled 
to a considerable extent by two factors :— 

(i) A composition based on four aluminium atoms to every atom of the 
heavier elements ; 

(ii) The attainment of an electron/atom ratio of approximately 1-85, 
calculated on the assumption that each aluminium atom contributes three 
loosely bound electrons and each copper atom one loosely bound electron, 


* Communicated by W. H. Taylor. 
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whilst on the average each manganese atom removes 3-66, and each nickel * 
atom 0-61, of these electrons. This led to the suggestion that a compound 
governed by the same factors might be found in the Al-Mn-Zn system. 
Such a phase has been found by Raynor and Wakeman (1947) with the 
predicted chemical composition, which is very close to ZnMn;Alys. 

If the electronic factor is important in determining the stability of these 
phases, the theory of Jones (1934) would suggest that their structures 
should be associated with very prominent Brillouin Zones, and if the zones 
are symmetrical the inscribed spheres would be expected to contain about 
1-85 states per atom, or possibly slightly less. The faces of the prominent 
Brillouin Zones are those across which there is a large energy discontinuity. 
As the magnitude of the energy discontinuity is roughly proportional to 
the structure amplitude of the corresponding crystallographic plane, the 
forms of the prominent zones may be obtained readily from x-ray data. 
For this purpose it is sufficient to know only the unit cell dimensions, so 
that indices may be attached to the very intense reflexions. This paper 
gives details of the determination from x-ray data of the prominent 
Brillouin Zones of the compounds Ni,Mn,,Alg, Cu,Mn,Al,) and 
ZnMn,Al,,. It is an abridged and amended form of part of a degree 
dissertation, Robinson (1951). 


§2. EXPERIMENTAL 


Samples of single crystals of all three compounds have been kindly 
supplied by Professor Raynor and have been examined by standard 
oscillating-crystal and Weissenberg techniques using MoK« radiation 
(wave-length, A=0-7107 A). The unit cell dimensions have been deter- 
mined approximately either from the separation of high layer-lines, or 
from Weissenberg photographs on which no reflexions occur at Bragg. 
angles, 20, greater than 120°. The accuracy is therefore probably only 
about a half per cent, but is satisfactory for the present purpose. 


$3. THe Unrr CELL AND PROMINENT BRILLOUIN ZONES OF Ni,Mn,,Algy 


This compound crystallizes in the form of thin rectangular plates. The 
unit cell is orthorhombic with aj=23-8 A, bb) =12-5 A and cy=7-55 A when 
the a-axis is taken to coincide with the normal to the rectangular plate and 
the b-axis coincides with the shorter of the plate edges. Systematically 
absent reflexions indicate that the space group is Dii—Bbmm, Ci6-Bbm2 
or C-Bb2m. From the observed density of 3-62+0-05 g/em® it follows 
that there are 1-99 formula units per unit cell ; it may therefore be inferred 
that there are two ‘ molecules’ of Ni aMn,, Algo, ie. 150 atoms, per unit 
cell, whence the mean atomic volume is 15-0A3. 

Intensities of reflexions with sin @/A<0-28 4-1 have been measured and 
corrected for Lorentz and polarization factors. On a scale of 10 units 
only 18 out of a total of 133 non-systematically absent reflexions have 
intensities greater than 1 unit, and 10 of these do not exceed 2 units. The 
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remaining 8 reflexions are listed on the left hand side of table 1, and it is to 
be noted that they all occur at values of sin 6/X very close to 0-244-1. 
The first important Brillouin Zone of the structure is therefore bounded by 
faces which lie parallel to these 8 sets of crystallographic planes. 


Table 1. Strong x-ray Refiexions from Ni,Mn,,Al,, 


hkl sin 6/A (4-1) Int. hkl sin 6/A (A-1) Int. 
650 0-236 4 11-61 0-339 s 
064 0-358 Ss 
060 0-240 10 13-53 0-393 s 
333 0-240 10 
11-01 0-240 8 006 0-398 vs 
10-30 0-242 6 010-0 0-400 vs 
832 0-245 8 18-02 0-400 vs 
703 0-247 9 555 0-401 s 
O04 0-265 6 11-05 0-403 } vs 
656 0-463 s 
066 0-465 vs 
10-36 0-465 vs 


Intensities of reflexions with sin 6/A greater than 0-28 4~! have only been 
estimated qualitatively. The strong (s) and very strong (vs) reflexions 
are listed on the right-hand side of table 1, the latter being several times 
as intense as the former. It is clear that the second and third prominent 
zones are formed by groups of planes with sin 6/A close to 0-4004~1! and 
0-465 4-1 respectively. 

For the purpose of calculations on the first zone, the {650} faces, across 
which there would be the smallest energy discontinuity, have been omitted, 
but their inclusion would not appreciably affect the results. Figure lisa 
drawing of the first prominent Brillouin Zone in wave number (k) space ; 
each zone face (hkl) lies at a distance from the origin of 

1/2d(hkl)=sin 6/2 4-1, 

d(hkl) being the crystallographic interplanar spacing. Because of the 
large number of faces, almost equidistant from the origin, the zone 
approaches a sphere in shape, the volume of the inscribed sphere being 
0-85 of the volume of the whole zone. The volume of the inscribed sphere 
is (47/3)(0-240)?4-*, and since each unit volume of k-space corresponds to 
2 electron states per unit volume of real space, the electron/atom ratio 
corresponding to the inscribed Fermi distribution of the zone is 


2x = (0-240)? x 15-0=1-74 electrons/atom, 


15-0 A? being the mean atomic volume. 

This only serves to fix an approximate value for the electron/atom ratio 
which might be associated with any compound having a structure of the 
type possessed by Ni,Mn,,Al,,. It assumes a spherically symmetrical 
Fermi distribution of states and does not allow for any bulging out towards 
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the corners of the zone, nor for the fact that some of the faces (notably 
{004}) correspond to slightly higher energies. If, for instance, the cal- 
culation were based on a spherical distribution of radius equal to the mean 
sin 6/A of the appropriate planes, (=0-244 A~1, allowing for multiplicity of 
faces) then a value of 1-83 electrons/atom would be obtained. 

The second prominent zone lies completely outside the first, and similar 
calculations show that an inscribed spherical Fermi distribution would 
need approximately 8-3 free electrons/atom. 


Fig. 1 


Ke 


The first prominent Brillouin Zone of Ni,Mn,,Algo. 


§4. Tur Compounps Cu,Mn,Al,, anp ZnMn,;Al,, 


In table 2 the unit cells of these compounds are compared with that of 
Ni,Mn,,Alg. Not only is the cell size of CusMn,Al,, very close to that of 
Ni,Mn,,Al,o, but there is also very little difference in the intensities of 
those reflexions which it has been possible to compare, namely those of 
types (AOI), (h3l) and (hkh). The basic structure may therefore be assumed 
to be essentially the same as that of Ni,Mn,,Alg,. X-ray photographs from 
all crystals of CusMn;Al,9, however, reveal twinning by reflexion across 
{101}. The crystals grow as rectangular plates, the longest edge being the 
b-axis ; the normal to the well-developed face is the direction [101] in one 
twin component and [101] in the other. 

The strongest scattering planes of Cu,Mn,Al,. with sin 6/A less than 
0-3A~1 are the same as those listed in table 1 for Ni,Mn,, Algo, although 
there are very small changes in sin 6/A due to the slight change in cell 
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dimensions. It is of interest to note, however, that the first zone for the 
different twin components remains approximately the same shape without 
any need for reorientation. This is shown in fig. 2, in which the poles of the 


zone faces are projected on the kk, plane; all the poles occur in pairs, 
one for each twin component. 


Table 2. Unit Cell Dimensions (in A) of the Three Ternary Compounds 


071) bo Co 
Ni,Mn,, Algo 23°8 12:5 7-55 
Cu,Mn,Al,, 24.2 12-5 7°72 
ZnMn;Al,, 25-1 24-8 30°3 

Fig. 2 


Height of poles above — 
a4 k,kz plane (in 4-1) 


333 832 
333r¢y OrAw 333 @a 


The poles of the faces of the first prominent Brillouin Zone of Cu,Mng3Aly5. The 
; full and dotted lines refer. to different twin components. 


Single crystals of ZnMn,Al,, are approximately equi-axed ; they too 
are orthorhombic (see table 2). Many exhibit an apparent 4-fold 
symmetry axis (c-axis) with well-developed {001} faces and‘smaller {101}, 
{011}, {110}, {031} and {301} side faces. Systematic absences indicate 
that the structure is centred on its C face. All reflexions with h or k odd 
are very weak indeed, and if these were to be ignored the remaining 
reflexions would correspond to a body-centred cell of size ao/2 X bo/2 X Cp. 
The x-ray intensities differ considerably from those of the other two 
compounds suggesting that the structure is appreciably different. 

The very intense reflexions with sin 6/\ less than 0-34~1 are listed in 
table 3 and again they all lie in a small range of sin 6/A values, the mean 
value allowing for multiplicity of faces being 0:2374~7. The density of 
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crystals of composition very close to ZnMn,Al,, is 3-70 +0-02 g/cm?® giving 
a mean atomic volume of 14:8 48. Hence the number of states per atom in 
a Fermi sphere of radius 0-237 A~1 would be 


= (0:237)8 x 14-8= 1-65, 
which is somewhat smaller than the corresponding number for Ni,Mn, Algo. 


Table 3. Strong x-ray Reflexions from ZnMn,;Al,, 


at ea sin 6/A (4-2) ee ET sin 6/A (A) 
0 0 14 0-231 6 Ogno 0-245 
0 4 14 0-243 6 6 10 0-237 
0 10 9 0-250 6 10 4 0-243 
Omiga0 0-242 

Kipp 0-230 
eal 0-232 10m ane 0-244 
4 10 3 0-222 10) Gare 0-235 

12e6 0 ae 0-240 


$5, Discussion 


The x-ray data from these three compounds show that there is only one 
Brillouin Zone which could be effective in limiting the number of loosely 
bound electrons, for the second and third prominent zones are much too 
large, whilst the energy discontinuities across other possible zone faces 
are too small to be of any importance. If for the compounds Ni,Mn,,Al 
and Cu,Mn,Al.), the electronic factor is of importance, the number of 
loosely bound electrons per atom would be expected to lie between 1-74 
when the electronic energy would first begin to rise rapidly and 2-04 when 
the first prominent Brillouin Zone would be completely filled. By assum- 
ing normal ‘ valencies ’ of +3 and +1 for aluminium and copper respec- 
tively it is therefore possible to estimate the contribution of the transition 
metal atoms to the total number of loosely bound electrons in these 
compounds. 

The work of Ekman (1931) has led to the suggestion that in certain 
metallic structures transitional metal atoms behave as if they possessed 
zero valency. This accounts satisfactorily for the 8 brass type of structure 
of FeAl, CoAl and NiAl, for the y brass type of structure of Fe,Zn,,, 
Co;Zn,, and Ni;Zn,, and for the occurrence of other phases (see for 
example Hume-Rothery, 1947). In the present case, however, application 
of this rule would yield electron/atom ratios between 2-4 and 2-5 which 
bear no relation to the sizes of the prominent Brillouin Zones. Similarly, 
Pauling’s suggestion (1949) that Mn and Ni should be sexi-valent, whilst 
Cu and Zn should have valencies of 5-5 and 4-5 respectively, would not be 
consistent with the form of the zones, for these values would lead to ratios 
lying between 3-5 and 3:6. 

On the other hand, the effective negative valencies for the transitional 
metal atoms suggested by Raynor (1944 b) or by the band theory of 
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Mott and Jones (1936) would give electron/atom ratios close to those 
predicted from the forms of the first prominent Brillouin Zones. The 
magnitudes of these negative valencies have in the first case been taken 
to be the numbers of vacancies in the atomic orbitals of the 3d shell of the 
model of the transitional metal atoms proposed by Pauling (1938), viz. 
an average of 3-66 vacancies per Mn atom and 0-61 per Ni atom, whilst 
similar reasoning based on the band theory model leads to the integral 
values of 3:0 and 0-0 vacancies respectively. Electron/atom ratios 
calculated on (A), the Raynor model, and (B), the band theory model, 
have been given for the compounds under consideration by Pratt and 
Raynor (1951) and are shown below :— 


Ni,Mn,,Al,, Cu,Mn,Al,, ZnMn;Al,, 
(A) 1-83 1-76—2-03 1-85-1-88 electrons/atom 
(B) 1-96 1-87-2-12 1-96—2-00 electrons/atom 


In the case of Ni,Mn,,Al,. with its almost invariant composition either 
(A) or (B) is consistent with the range 1-74-2-04 electrons/atom suggested 
by the form of the first prominent Brillouin Zone, but it is striking that 
for the copper phase (A) gives better agreement than (B), especially in that 
the upper limit of 2-12 electrons/atom exceeds the possible content of the 
full zone. Similarly, the slightly smaller first prominent zone of the zine 
compound gives somewhat better agreement with the upper limit. of the 
range of electron/atom ratios calculated for (A). 

The agreement is sufficiently good to confirm that these phases are 
electron compounds characterized by an electron/atom ratio of about 1-8 
to 2-0 electrons/atom and by a ratio of four aluminium atoms to each 
heavy atom. The fact that this agreement is achieved on the supposition 
that transitional metal atoms have an effectively negative valency is 
further evidence in support of Raynor’s assumptions about the nature of 
the réle played by these atoms in aluminium-rich intermetallic compounds. 
This in no way contradicts the suggestions of Ekman and Hume-Rothery 
that in the B and y brass types of structure the transitional metal atoms are 
effectively zero-valent. Rather it implies that these atoms may play 
different rdles in different types of intermetallic compound. The chief 
characteristic of the aluminium-rich compounds is that the transitional 
metal atoms are in an electron-rich environment, whilst in the 6 and y 
structures the other atoms provide far fewer loosely bound electrons. It 
may well be that in some structures transitional metal atoms may lie in 
different environments, so that an atom lying in an electron-rich part of the 
structure might behave as if it had a negative valency, whilst a similar 
atom lying in an electron-poor environment might be effectively zero- 
valent. 

A further point of interest concerns the possible relationship of the 
structure of the compounds described in this paper to those of other 
aluminium-rich compounds not necessarily having a ratio of four alumin- 
ium atoms to each heavy atom. For instance, the unit cell dimensions of 
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the binary compounds Cr,Al,, and CrAl, determined by Little (1949) are 
the same as those of ZnMn,Al,, within the limits of experimental error, 
and both give diffraction effects consistent with the presence of smaller 
sub-units of structure as in the case of ZnMn;Al,,. The electron/atom 
ratios of these compounds, assuming each Cr atom to remove 4-66 electrons 
from the structure as a whole as suggested by Raynor, would be 1-82 for 
Cr,Al,, and 2-04 for CrAl,. It remains to see whether or not the strongly 
scattering planes bear any relationship to those of the ternary compound, 
and it is hoped to examine this point as soon as possible. 
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SUMMARY 


A description is given of an event, found in a nuclear emulsion exposed 
to the cosmic radiation, in which two 7-mesons and a proton or deuteron 
are the only particles observed. Reactions which could produce this 
event are discussed. 


$1. [LvTRODUCTION 


THE event shown in Plate LIT was found during the examination of a 
nuclear emulsion which had been exposed to the cosmic radiation at high 
altitude. From the point X three tracks diverge; the heavily ionizing 
track C follows the characteristic 7-u-e sequence, and the lightly ionizing 
tracks A and B move in nearly opposite directions. The projected 
directions of the three tracks in the plane of the emulsion and the angles 
which they make with this plane in the unprocessed emulsion are given in 
fig. 1. Track A remained inside the emulsion for 1 300 and track B 


for 4 400 pu. 
Fig. | 


1O5 20° 


=) A 


(a) 
Angles which tracks A, B and C make with each other when projected onto the 


plane of the emulsion. 
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(0) 
Angles of tracks A, B and C with respect to the plane of the emulsion. The 
track C lies flat in this plane within the limits of experimental observation. 


* Communicated by Professor P. I. Dee, F.R.S. 
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§2, IDENTIFICATION OF TRACKS 


The identification of the tracks of fast ionizing particles in nuclear 
emulsions can normally be made by measurements on the grain density 
and multiple coulomb scattering (Fowler 1950). Curves relating these 
two quantities for normal emulsions have been published by the Bristol 
group (Camerini ef al. 1950). The present event was found in a X2 
diluted Ilford G5 emulsion (Dodd and Waller 1951), and after measure- 
ments of the grain density and mean angle of scattering had been made for 
tracks A and B, the equivalent values for normal emulsions were obtained 
by using the data on the characteristics of normal and diluted emulsions, 
given in a previous communication (Bosley and Muirhead 1952). 

The equivalent values of «, the mean angle of scattering, for tracks 
A and B were 0:18-+0-08 and 0-018+0-008°/100 ~ respectively. (The 
effects of distortion were found to be negligible both by an examination 
of the experimental scattering measurements (Fowler 1950), and by tests 
for emulsion distortion (Cosyns and Vanderhaeghe 1950).) 

The ratios of grain densities of tracks A and B to that at minimum 
ionization were 1:13-0:06 and 1:11+0-04 respectively. (The errors 
quoted here, and for the scattering measurements, are the standard 
deviations.) Thus the particle producing track A could be identified as a 
a-meson. The identification of track B is less certain but the values 
obtained agree with those to be expected if the track were produced by a 
proton. However, the large experimental error on the value of the mean 
scattering angle does not allow a deuteron to be excluded from our 
assumptions concerning the nature of the particle producing the track. 
A further factor which must be considered is the possibility that track B 
was produced by a z-meson. Recently, evidence has been presented by 
Pickup and Voyvodic (1950) that the grain density produced by particles 
of unit charge rises from the minimum value to a plateau at approximately 
10% above it when their energies are roughly twenty times larger than 
their rest mass energy. Thus if track B were produced by a relativistic 
7-meson its grain density would not necessarily be at the minimum value. 
It should be noted, however, that the ‘minimum’ value given on the 
Bristol paper is made up from nucleons and fast z-mesons. At kinetic 
energies greater than 3 000 Mey.the grain density of the latter particles 
would correspond to the ‘ plateau’ value. Thus the Bristol value would 
lie between the value of the grain density at the true minimum and at 
the plateau. The tracks selected by us for the measurement of minimum 
ionization were from the following classes: (a) particles producing large 
stars or meson showers, (b) fast straight tracks passing through the 
emulsion, (¢) decay electrons from the end of u-mesons. The grain 
densities of the tracks in the first two categories could vary between the 
true minimum and the plateau value as in the Bristol data, whereas the 
measurements of Pickup and Voyvodie assigned a plateau value to the 
grain density of the decay electrons. All the above tracks were found to 
possess grain densities smaller than track B. Further, using the electron 
tracks alone for the determination of minimum ionization the ratio of the 
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grain density of track B to the mean grain density of the electron tracks 
gave a value of 1:10+0-05. Although the probability is small that the: 
grain density of track B permits its classification as a meson from the 
consideration of statistical errors alone, it must be borne in mind that 
systematic errors can occur in the grain densities of tracks. These were 
avoided as much as possible by 


(1) performing all the measurements on tracks in the same plate as the 

event, 

(2) selecting tracks of length greater than 1 000 and inclined at very 

small angles to the plane of the emulsion, 

(3) using only tracks at depths in the emulsion comparable with those 

of tracks A and B. 

We therefore believe that the probability that track B was produced by 
a m-meson is very small. 

We are confident that track C was formed by az-meson. The range of 
track D is consistent with that to be expected in a x2 emulsion for a 
p-meson from a 7-~ decay. Further, rough checks on the multiple 
scattering as a function of range indicated that the masses of the particles 
producing tracks C and D were of the order of 200-300 m.,. 

Since the errors associated with the mean scattering angles are 
considerably larger than those associated with the grain densities, the 
momenta and total energies of tracks A and B were calculated by the 
following procedure. Using the Bristol curve of grain density versus 
scattering angle (loc. cit.) and our measured values of the grain density, 
corresponding scattering angles together with their appropriate errors 
could be assigned to the particles dependent upon the assumption made 
of their nature. The energies and momenta of the particles assumed to 
be responsible for tracks A and B could then be calculated using the 
scattering constant for normal emulsions (Bosley and Muirhead 1952, 
Gottstein et al. 1951). The kinetic energy of the 7-meson (track C) was 
calculated from its range, using the kinetic energy of a y-meson from a 
n— decay and the measured range of track D as a calibration point. 
Appropriate corrections were made for straggling. A value of 140 +1 Mev 
was used for the mass of the 7-meson (Cartwright 1951). 

The values of total energy and momentum of the three tracks are given 
in table 1. 
Table | 


joe Assumed nature | Total energy peak es 
Sat of particle W (Mev) 1? ( ) 
A 7-meson 260138 220 *30 
B Proton 18007339 15501 i80 
B Deuteron 36007360 31007300 
C m-meson 144-5+1:1 35:7 +1:3 
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§3. DIscUSSION 


(i) Nature of Target Nucleus 

Since the only heavily ionizing particle associated with the disintegration 
is a 7-meson, it is reasonable to assume that the target nucleus was that of 
hydrogen. 

A further argument may be cited in support of this opinion. The 7 
decay sequence shows that the particle producing track C was positively 
charged. Slow z+-mesons are rarely observed to accompany the stars 
produced by the cosmic radiation, and when they do occur, they normally 
have a residual range of the order of 1 mm or more. This may be partly 
explained by the existence of the nuclear potential barrier (Occhialini and 
Powell 1948). The bromine and silver components of a nuclear emulsion 
have potential barriers of 8-0 and 9-5 Mev respectively when the nuclei are 
not excited (Fermi 1950). This value will be lowered, however, if the 
nucleus is excited. Ifa silver or bromine nucleus were struck at the point 
X then the absence of slow protons or «-particles suggests that the 
excitation of the struck nucleus was small. A lower limit of roughly 
5 Mev may be assigned to the value of the potential barrier, for singly 
charged particles, from measurements on the evaporation of «-particles 
from silver and bromine nuclei excited to about 100 Mev by the absorption 
of slow 7~-mesons (Menon et al. 1950). The particle producing track C 
possessed a kinetic energy of 4:5--0-3 Mev, that is slightly less than the 
lower limit for the potential barrier. It would further appear unlikely 
that the event was produced in one of the lighter nuclei (carbon, nitrogen 
or oxygen) comprising the gelatine of the emulsion since at least some 
form of recoil would be expected at the point X in this case. We are there- 
fore confident that the target nucleus was a free proton. 

(ii) Analysis 

The event may be interpreted in more than one way depending not only 
on the nature of the particle producing track B, but also on whether it was 
the primary or a secondary particle. The inclination of track B to the 
vertical was 122°. The plate was exposed at an altitude of 97 000 ft. and in 
view of the nearly isotropic distribution of the primary cosmic radiation at 
this height the hypothesis that the track was made by the incident particle 
cannot be excluded. The Bristol group (Camerini et al. 1951) have shown, 
however, that the probability that an energetic particle travels backwards 
at high altitudes is small. This factor, coupled with that which shows that 
the probability for the production of one charged meson by a nucleon 
rises only to a value of 0-5 when the total energy of the nucleon is 2-5 Bev, 
(oc. cit.) makes the assumption that track B represents the path of the 
incident particle an unlikely one. Retaining this as a possible process, 
however, we may assume the following schemes :— 


(1) Track B a secondary particle, neutron as primary particle, 
(4) n+p>rt++r-+p+n 
(6) n+prt-to-+D. 
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(2) Track B the primary particle. The most probable nature of B 
is that of a proton, but even if it were a primary deuteron and produced the 
disintegration, it is reasonable to assume that stripping would occur. 
Allowing for charge conservation, we may then write 


p+pert+ort+n+n 


for either particle. 


We have made use of the following general equations in the analysis of 
the event (Blaton 1950) : 


e=V/[(W+M)?—P?]—(M-+m) (1) 
Be=P/(W+D) as ee et ee 2) 
a Way (8a) Wom bel, COs ww! (3) 
v. /(1—Bg?)=1+BeBom. COs d (4) 
pst Fe sin @ Oe re Pee REE ORES BPN oe eM GS 
Fig. 2 
LAB, 
mee ae Wen., Pc.m. 
nae oe. Pama oe ee 
@ Tiaesed LAE 71,W, P 
M m,W,P 
é Bc 


Angles, energies and momenta of particles in the laboratory and centre of 
momentum systems before and after the collision (eqns, 1-5 in text). 


where « is the energy available in the centre of momentum system for 
meson production, W and P the total energy and momentum of the 
primary particle of mass m, M the mass of a target particle, By, the 
velocity of the centre of momentum system, W,, and P,, the total energy 
and momentum of a secondary particle ejected in the laboratory system 
at an angle @ to the primary particle and W..,, Pom, and ¢ the corre- 
sponding quantities for a secondary particle of velocity f,,,, in the centre 
of momentum system (fig. 2). 

Tn the calculations we shall determine the inelasticity, K, of the collision 
in the centre of momentum system. This is defined as the fraction of the 
available energy carried away by the 7-mesons in the centre of momentum 
system :— 

2 Water. 


€ 


K 


For hypothesis 1 (a) we have also used the equations 
WAS W oe Wate el ED) 


= —> —— 
De DONE Pane ey. er, cere (8) 
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d for 1 (b } | 
and for 1 (6) WAM=HW tone ee 


pape (10) 


m 


where W,, is the total measured energy of the charged secondary particles 
and P,,, the vectorial sum of their momenta. W’ and P’ are the energy 
and momentum of the secondary neutron. fa 

P,,, lies almost along the direction of track B, the angular separation is 
approximately 2° for the secondary proton hypothesis and approximately 
1° for the deuteron hypothesis. 

Examining first the proposed scheme 1 (a), from the eqns. (7) and (8) 
we may set a rough threshold for the reaction at W~3-6 Bev. At this 
energy the meson producing track C would be ejected at an angle of 168° in 
the centre of momentum system and track A at an angle of ~177°. The 
inelasticity of the collision, K, was found to be 0-85. 

At primary energies above the threshold the direction of the primary 
neutron cannot be fixed, but by applying eqns. (7) and (8) it can be shown 
that P,,, never deviates from the direction of the primary particle by an 
angle of more than 19-5°. This represents the case when W tends to 
infinity. Thus in applying eqn. (3) to determine the energy of the meson 
in the centre of momentum system errors due to uncertainty in angles do 
not seriously affect our calculations. At assumed energies of 4, 10, 20 
and 100 Bev for W the values of K are 0-8, 0-6, 0-45 and 0-38 respectively, 
whilst the values for 4 vary between 175° and 180° for track A and 170° to 
178° for track €. 

For hypothesis 1 (5) the measured value of P,, was 2-857*0. Bev/c, 
whilst the value of P calculated from W,,, was 2-901) Bev/c. The total 
energy of the primary neutron W was calculated to be 3-05703? Bev. 

Thus energy and momentum can be balanced in this case, but the errors 
are too large to give preference for this case over that of 1 (a). The value 
of « in this case is 0-9 Bev whilst K is 0-9. Thus the deuteron would 
possess a kinetic energy of roughly 0-1 Bev in the centre of momentum 
system. For such large energies the theoretical probability of deuteron 
formation is very low. The angles of emission of tracks A and C in this 
case would be 177° and 170° respectively in the centre of momentum 
system. 

Reaction 2 is just energetically possible, K is 0-9, whilst the values of ¢ 
for tracks A and C are 20° and 175° respectively. 

Thus far no mention has been made of the possible production of neutral 
mesons. It is of interest to note that insufficient energy exists for the 
production of a third meson in schemes 1 (b) and 2. The production of one 
or more neutral mesons is possible for the proposed scheme 1 (a) at primary 
energies well above the threshold value of 3:6 Bev. If neutral mesons 
were produced in this case the value of K would be raised but the angles of 


emission of the mesons associated with tracks A and C would be 
unchanged. 
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(ii) Conclusions 


Of the three possible processes discussed above that of 1 (a) 
(n+p>21++n-+p+n) would seem to be the most likely in view of the 
arguments cited. In conclusion we may say that regardless of assumptions 
concerning the nature of the reaction, the mesons ejected lie close to the 
path of the incident particle in the centre of momentum system. 
A similar result has been noted for two other showers involving single 
nucleons as targets, but in which the primary particles possessed energies 
which were probably at least two orders of magnitude higher than that in 
our example (Fermi 1951). 

An event recently reported by the Manchester group (Goldsack and Page 
1951) shows an interesting similarity to that described here, in that both 
have a free proton as the target nucleus and a slow 7-meson is ejected in 
each case. Because of their low multiplicities both are presumably 
produced by nucleons with total energies of the order of 10 Bev or less 
(Camerini e¢ al. 1951). Although the attention of the microscope observer 
is drawn to events of this type by the presence of the heavily ionizing track, 
slow z-particles accompanying meson showers produced in nuclei heavier 
than hydrogen are extremely rare. Thus it appears possible that not all 
the mesons produced by nucleons of high energy emerge from nuclei. 
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SUMMARY 


The multiple scattering of electrons of 0:59 Mev kinetic energy in 
G5 plates has been investigated. The experimentally determined mean 
of the absolute multiple scattering angle is found to be significantly 
lower than the value predicted by theory. 


§1. EXPERIMENTAL SETUP 


A BEAM of electrons of 0-59 Mey kinetic energy{ was obtained in a 
low resolution beta-ray spectrometer from a P* source. An Ilford G5 
plate was inserted into the vacuum system of the spectrometer, the 
plane of the emulsion making an angle of 10° with the plane of the 
spectrometer. The electrons entered the plate through the surface of 
the emulsion. Prior to the exposure, the plate was left in vacuum for 
half an hour. This was done in order to be sure, that all water had 
evaporated from the emulsion. The composition of the emulsion was 
then obtained from the data supplied by Ilford for G5 plates at zero 
moisture content. 

Only those tracks were selected for measurement which entered 
through the surface of the emulsion and which had such a direction, 
that they could have come from the spectrometer. A control plate was 
inserted into the spectrometer under exactly similar conditions, the only 
difference being, that the magnet current was not turned on. The two 
plates were developed together. No tracks were found on the control 
plate which would have satisfied the above criterions for selecting a 
track for measurement. 


§2. Mmasurinc Mreruop 


The plate was examined under a Cooke M4005 microscope. Only one 
scattering angle was determined for each track. Fifty-seven tracks were 
measured. 

It seemed, that neither the ‘ angular method ’ (Goldschmidt—Clermont 
1950) nor the * coordinate method’ (Fowler 1950) would be satisfactory 
for the evaluation of such highly scattered tracks due to the difficulty 


* Communicated by Professor J. Holtsmark. 
} See § 5 for energy distribution of electrons. 
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of approximating a portion of the track by a straight line. The most 
suitable and exact method appeared to be the ‘ centre of gravity measuring 
method’.* 

The portion of the track selected for measurement was divided into 
three cells of 17-6 microns each. The coordinate y of each grain in a 
cell in a direction approximately perpendicular to the general direction 
of the track was then determined with a micrometer eyepiece especially 
supplied by Messrs. Cooke, Troughton & Simms for this purpose. The 
approximate distance x of each grain from the beginning of the cell 
was also recorded. From these data the y coordinate of the centre of 
gravity of each cell was calculated. The second differences between these 
coordinates gave a measure of the multiple scattering angle. As a short 
cell length could be used because of the large scattering angles, the 
method was not inhibitively laborious. 

Since the stage of the microscope was not moved during the measure- 
ment of one angle, all ‘noise’ due to non-parallel displacement of the 
stage was eliminated. On the other hand it was found that slight 
vibrations of the building caused appreciable vibrations of the image 
under the microscope and were very disturbing to the accurate 
measurement of the coordinates of the grains. The microscope was 
therefore moved to the sub-basement of the building. 


$3. COMPUTATIONS 


The centre of gravity of each cell was calculated under the assumption 
that the track consisted of straight lines joining neighbouring grains, 
and that the direction of the track was nearly parallel to the a direction. 
Y and y,, the y coordinates of the track at the beginning and end of the 
cell respectively, were found by interpolation of the y coordinates of 
the nearest grain on each side of the cell division. If (x, y,), 
(Xo, Yo), ++ +> (%n—1> Yn—1) are the coordinates of the grains in the cell, the 
y coordinate of the centre of gravity of the cell is given by: 


Yg= Tem) [(Yo+Y1) (¥1—%) + (Yr +Y2) (%o—41) + -- 
+ (Yu-1tYn) (©, —%n_1)] 


or 


1 
Y y= Neem) ols 0) + Yal%2— Ho) + Yalta Ha) + Yalta Ha) + ois 


a Uiee (Lp, —Ln— 2) Uno lps )] ° 


Let us denote by <¢,) the average of the absolute second differences 
of y, divided by the cell size. For the 57 tracks measured this turned 


out to be 
(by Yexp=0'114 radian. 


No cut-off procedure was used. 


* T am indebted to Dr. O. Rochat for suggesting this method to me. 
SER. 7, VOL. 43, NO. 342.—JULY 1952. 3H 
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For a further discussion of the ‘centre of gravity method’ and a 
possible simplification of the calculations, see Appendix IT. 

The mean absolute value of the projected multiple scattering angle 
was computed according to the theories of Moliere (1947, 1948, 1951) 
and Williams (1939, 1940). Since the parameter y=2Z/(1378) has, in 
the case of this experiment, a value of the order of magnitude of 1, neither 
the Born approximation nor classical approximation can be used in 
computing the minimum scattering angle due to screening, nin: It was 
therefore necessary to use Moliére’s theory for single scattering (Moliére I 
1947) in computing ¢min in Williams’ theory. (For the details of the 
calculation, see Appendix III and also Goldschmidt—Clermont 1950, 
Voyvodie and Pickup 1952.) When this was done both Moliere’s and 
Williams’ theories gave the same answer for (¢) to within less than 1% : 


{¢ )theo= 0-248 radian 


for a cell length of 17-6 micron in G5 emulsions at zero humidity content. 
The multiple scattering theory of Snyder and Scott (1949, 1950) also 
seems to give results in agreement with Moliére’s numerical values. 

The above <¢) refers to the angles between the tangents to the track. 
In the present case, where the second differences between the coordinates 
of the centres of gravity of three adjacent cells were divided by the cell 
size, it has been shown by Moliére (III, 1951) that the above theoretical _ 
value for <¢) has to be multiplied by the smoothing factor 
(11/20)12—0-7416. Denoting this value of the multiple scattering angle 
by <¢,) we have: 


(hy theo 0° 184 radian=10-54°. 


Figure 1 shows a histogram of the experimental scattering distribution. 
In fig. 2 the integral of the distribution is plotted on ‘ probability paper ’. 
On the abcissa is marked off the percentage of angles which are smaller 
than the corresponding ordinate ¢. The distance of a point x on the 
abcissa from the apa a centre is proportional to ¢/o where ¢ is given 
by w=2/[(2n)!2o] | exp [=¢"/(20*)] dg. A normal distribution, will 
therefore appear as a straight line on such paper. The curve in fig. 1 
and the straight line in fig. 2 represent the Gaussian part of a Moliére 
distribution which has the same (dé) as (¢,) of the experimental 
distribution.* The large angle scattering ‘ tail’ can easily be observed 
in fig. 2 where all the points corresponding to large scattering angles lie 
to the left of the straight line. In other words the percentage of angles 


larger than a given angle ¢ is larger than in the normal distribution as 
a result of the ‘ tail’. 


* Actually it is the Gaussian part of a Molitre distribution for the angles ¢ 
between the tangents to the track. According to Moliére ITI (1951) it appears 
that the width of this distribution should not differ by more than a few per cent 
from the width of the distribution of dy: 
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The statistical standard error in (f) when n angles are measured is 
(? (7 —2)/(2n)]*? if we assume the angles to be normally distributed 
(Appendix I). Since the multiple scattering angles are nearly normally 
distributed (Williams 1939, Moliére II 1948) no serious error should be 
introduced by using the above value for the standard error. This is 
also confirmed by the experimental sampling distributions of multiple 
scattering angles obtained by O’Ceallaigh and Rochat (1951, p. 1058). 
In the present case n=57. This gives a standard error of very nearly 10%. 


Fig. 1 


Number of tracks per 1/30 radian 
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30 x scattering angle in radians 


- Histogram showing the distribution of the scattering angles. The curve 
represents the Gaussian part of a Moliére distribution fitted to the experi- 
mental data. 


$4. Resuts 


As we saw above the theoretical and experimental values obtained 
for <¢,) are: 

(bg) theo 0° 184 radian= 10-54". 

{Og exp 0'114 40-011 radian=6:515-+0-65° where the standard error 
is that of a normal distribution with the same mean deviation. (For 
standard error of mean deviation, see Appendix I.) 

The corresponding scattering constants K (for the centre of gravity 
measuring method) as defined by Gottstein et al. (1951) are : 

c degrees X Mev 

(100,)*/? 
degrees X Mev 

(L00,)*/" 


3H2 


K treo 21-6 


K op = 13-4413 
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As can be seen the discrepancy between the theoretically predicted 
and the experimental values is larger than three times the standard error. 
It will be shown in §5 that almost all sources of error must have 
increased the value of (¢,)exp and that it does not seem possible to 
account for the difference between the theoretical and the experimental 
values of (¢,) by any experimental errors. — 


Fig. 2 
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The straight line represents the Gaussian part of a Molitre distribution fitted 
to the experimental points 


A similar disagreement between multiple scattering experiments and 
theories in the case of electrons has been reported by several investigators. 
Moliére (IT, 1948) and Voyvodic and Pickup (1952) give a review of the 
experiments done in this field and comparisons with theory. Moliére 
remarks that no exact agreement can be expected between the theory | 
and the older experiments of Crother and Schonland and of Geiger and 
Bothe. When those are excluded from the data almost all experimental 
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values lie lower than the theoretically predicted multiple scattering 
angles, in agreement with the present investigation.* 

There does not seem to be any reason to doubt the correctness of the 
statistical part of the multiple scattering theories, also in consideration 
of the fact that the statistical treatments of the different theories give 
the same numerical answer. If it should turn out that no other sources 
of error can explain the discrepancy between theory and experiment, 
this might lead us to doubt the correctness of the single scattering law 
in the case of electrons. 

An experiment of Biberman et al. (1949) seems to indicate that such 
a deviation from the theoretically predicted single scattering law exists. 
The authors measured the scattering of 30-80 kv electrons by very thin 
aluminium foils at small angles (10-4-10~ radians) with the aid of an 
electron microscope. They compared the results for 60 kv with the 
theoretical angular distribution according to Mott’s formula for elastic 
scattering computed for a Thomas—Fermi model. The agreement between 
the experimental and the theoretical curves is satisfactory for 
angles larger than 20x10-% radians. Between 3X10-° radians and 
20x 10% radians the experimental curve lies up to 50% lower than 
the theoretical one. For angles smaller than 3x10-* radians the 
experimental curve rises very rapidly and lies far above the theoretical 
values. As the authors mention, this may be due to inelastic scattering 
of the electrons. But again it seems hard to explain what may have 
caused the experimental curve to lie lower than the theoretical one in 
the region of 3 x 10-?—-20 x 10-3 radians. 


§5. SouRcES oF ERROR 


Each track was measured twice, one measurement beginning at the 
high energy end, the other at the low energy end of the three cells. 
dgexp Was calculated separately for each measurement, and the average 
of the two measurements was taken for the calculation of <4, ) xp. 

The difference in angle between two measurements of the same track 
should be a measure of the error due to what we might call ‘ microscope 
noise’, ie. trembling of the microscope, involuntary displacement of 
the track with respect to the objective, etc. The average error obtained 
in this way was 0:00375 radian. 

The beginning of the first cell was always placed in the middle between 
the fourth and the fifth grain of the track, starting at the high energy 
end. The average distance between the point at which an electron 
entered the surface of the emulsion and the middle of the three cells 
measured was 44 micron. The energy used to calculate <4, theo was the 
energy of the electrons when they entered the emulsion. It is estimated 
et i Ss MM alge 8 Sa al ak as 

* Note added in proof: The measurements of Corson (1950, 1951) form an 


exception. He found satisfactory agreement with Moliére’s theory when he 
combined multiple scattering measurements of positrons and electrons of 20 Mev. 
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that at the middle of the three cells the electrons had lost approximately 
3-2°%, of their kinetic energy. This would increase (by) theo by about 1-6%,. 

The relative intensity of electrons having given radu of curvature 
was obtained from the geometry of the spectrometer and the width of 
the source. This is shown in table 1 : 


Table 1 
Radius of curvature in cm 5-4 5:5 5-6 5:7 5:8 5-9 6-0 
Relative intensity 0 11 36:5 40-5 31 9:5. 70 


This gives an average radius of curvature of 5-69cm. In the 
calculation of the theoretical value of the multiple scattering angle, the 
radius of curvature of the electrons was taken as 5-8cm. Thus the 
theoretical value of the multiple scattering angle may be slightly 
underestimated. 

The magnetic field in the spectrometer has been measured as a function 
of the magnet current by Holt (1949) with an accuracy of 3:2%. In the 
present case a current of 2-00 amp was used corresponding to a magnetic 
field of 559 gauss and Hp=3 243 gauss cm. 

In the multiple scattering theories it is assumed that the measured 
angles are projected on a plane containing the incident direction of the 
electrons. In the present case the incident electrons made an angle 
of about 10° with the surface of the emulsion. The angle between the 
direction of the track and the measuring plane is thus on the average 
somewhat greater than the angle between the direction of the track 
and the incident plane. The angles measured are therefore on the 
average slightly larger than they would have been if they had been 
projected on the incident plane as required by the theories. A correction 
due to this cause would decrease <¢,).x) somewhat. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the effects of distortion of the 
emulsion, radiation loss, and electrons scattered from the walls of the 
apparatus were negligible. The finite size of the grains will have given 
rise to some spurious scattering. 

If the effect of inelastic electronic scattering had been included in the 
calculation it would have increased the value of (4, )ineo Somewhat. 

Corrections due to any of the above mentioned sources of error would 
increase the difference between the theoretical and the experimental 
value of (#,). Spurious scattering or non-homogeneity in the energy 
of the electrons would have caused an increase in the dispersion of the 
experimentally measured angles and thereby too large a value of (ho ene 

The ‘ flat chamber effect ’ seems to be the only important source of 
error that might lead to an underestimate of <haexp: It is due to the 
fact that an electron scattered through a large angle has a greater 
probability of being scattered out of the emulsion than an electron 
scattered through a small angle. One will therefore select too large a 
proportion of tracks with low scattering angles for measurement. 
Moliére (II, 1948, eqn. (10.4’)) has calculated the mean scattering angle 
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for the extreme case of an infinitely flat chamber. In the present case 
this would give a value for {¢g)tneo (flat chamber)=0-155 radian. Even 
this value cannot be reconciled with the experimental scattering angle 
of 0-114+0-011 radian. There is no doubt that in the present case the 
‘flat chamber effect’ is not nearly as pronounced as in an infinitely 
flat chamber. The emulsion was 200 micron thick, and thus electrons 
scattered through large angles towards the bottom of the emulsion were 
included in the measurements. As the incident electrons made an angle 
of approximately 10° with the surface of the emulsion, electrons scattered 
towards the surface were also included in the measurements unless the 
scattering angle was quite large. It may be pointed out here, that much 
care was taken during the scanning of the plate not to miss any tracks 
with large scattering angles. The approximate similarity in shape 
between the experimental distribution and the fitted normal distribution 
as demonstrated in figs. 1 and 2, and the relatively big percentage of 
large scattering angles which can most clearly be observed in fig. 2 
should also indicate that the ‘flat chamber effect’ and the effect of 
missing tracks with large scattering angles during the scanning were 
not serious. 

Possibly a small correction should have been introduced because the 
shape of the track was approximated by straight lines joining neighbouring 
grains. The number of grains in the three cells measured was on the 
average of the order of 18. 

Another possible correction may be due to the fact that the cell size 
used, 17-6 micron, was small and it is not certain, whether the composition 
of the emulsion may be considered as homogeneous as required by the 
theories. 

Assuming a homogeneous composition Moliére’s theory should be 
exact in the present case where 2, as defined by Moliére is 71. 

The angle between the track and the x direction was computed from 
the first differences between the coordinates of the centres of gravity 
divided by the cell length. This amounts to taking the tangent of the 
angle instead of the angle. A correction would increase the largest angle 
measured by 3-3%, the next largest by 0-7%, the correction being much 
smaller for most of the other angles. 
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APPENDIX I 


Standard Error of Mean Deviation 
We assume that we have a normal population of the form 


exp [—2"/(20°)]/[(27)*"0]. 


Let us denote by <a) the mean of the absolute values of the deviations 
of x from the mean. For a normal population <#)=(2/7)'o. 

Fisher (1920) found the standard error in a sample of n of the mean _ 

deviation from the mean of the sample, i.e. the standard error of 

oa 

N j=1 


n 


“,—- 22, 
N j=1 


where the x; are the sample values of x. His formula for the standard 


error is 
ayy: CaP eae batt: 
J) fon cA E +4/[n(n—2)|—n-+are sin | 


(Kendall 1947). 
For large n this expression reduces to 


M@)el Ge) 


In the measurement of multiple scattering angles in nuclear emulsions 
the statistic used is : 


i.e. the mean deviation from the mean of the population. The latter is 
supposed to be known and equal to 0. 
For the purpose of finding the standard error of this statistic we may 
regard (x) as the real mean of a population whose frequency distributiom 
is 0 for —o<#<0 and 2 exp [—2?/(2c?)]/(27)!6 for 0<a< oo. 
The variance of this distribution, 7°, equals the mean square deviation 
of 2 about 0 minus <2)? : 


os Vane i a" exp (—x?/207) da— (a)? 
att 7S el “oF 


or substituting for o in terms of <x): 


The variance of the mean of a simple sample of n is o,°/n irrespective 
of the form of the frequency distribution. (For overlapping cells this 
equation does not hold as the members of the sample are not independent.) 
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We therefore get for the standard error of the mean deviation from the 
mean of the population : 
m—2\1/2 


This formula is exact and is the same as the approximation for large n 
in Fisher’s statistic. 


Ao bike ND Xeoel 


Further Discussion of the Centre of Gravity Method 


As shown in § 5 an absolute error of the order of 0.00375 radian can be 
expected to be introduced by ‘ microscope noise’ in the measurement of 
an angle. The data seemed to indicate that this error was independent 
of the magnitude of the angle measured. This point has however not 
been more closely investigated. It therefore appears, that the method 
cannot be used for measuring electrons with energies of the order of 
3 Mev or more. 

In computing the centre of gravity of a cell it is possible to use a 
much simpler and quicker although not quite as accurate method than 
the one described in § 3. This consists of using the average y coordinate 
of all the grains in a cell as a measure of y,. For a single track this will 
not give the same answer as the above formula due to the fact that the 
grains are not evenly spaced. It can however be shown, that this should 
not lead to any systematic error unless there exists a correlation between 
grain density and scattering angle in tracks of a given energy. 

Ten tracks were also computed according to the latter method with 
the only modification that if no grain was present at a distance of 
0-25 cell sizes from the edge of a cell, the y coordinate of the nearest 
grain in the neighbouring cell was included in the averaging in order to 
correct for such extremely uneven spacing. The averages of the second 
differences of the centres of gravity calculated by this method and by the 
exact method respectively differed by less than 0-5%. 


APPENDIX III 


Numerical Values in Scattering Formulae 
In order to use Moliére’s single scattering law in William’s theory the 


substitution 
min = 1-457 Xe Beat hie) Ce ee eee (1) 


was made in the latter. Y, is defined by Moliére (II, 1948, eqns. (6.3) 
and (6.10’)). With this substitution ¢,in agrees with the value given by 
Williams (1939, p. 564) in the limiting case of y<1l. This method is 
equivalent to the one described by Goldschmidt—Clermont ( 1950) and 
Voyvodie and Pickup (1952). 
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Using eqn. (1) it can be shown that the numerical factor in eqn. (6 @) 
of Voyvodic and Pickup and eqn. (3@) in Williams (1940) should be 
corrected to 0:65357. According to Williams the factor is equal to 
277/(1-75)2=0-6537 in agreement with the above value. The factor in 
front of eqn. (66) in Voyvodie and Pickup and inside the log term in 
eqn. (2) of Goldschmidt-Clermont should be 1-9647. With these 
numerical values the two scattering formulae described by Voyvodic 
and Pickup and by Goldschmidt-Clermont are completely identical and 
either one of them can be used irrespective of whether y<1 or y>l. 

It may be worth while to mention at this place some other slight 
inexactitudes of numerical values in different scattering papers for the 
benefit of workers in this field. 

Equation (7) in Voyvodic and Pickup should read 


y 
gre (14 wins) 


and the equivalent expression when /, is used is: 


0-3005 
eet: (4+ ) 


The last term in eqn. (6) of Gottstein ef. al. (1951) should be 0-1544 
and not 0-115. 

The Thomas Fermi radius of an atom as given by Moliére (I, 1947, 
p. 141) should be a=0-4685x10°8Z 13cm as is also mentioned in 
Moliére IIT. 
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LXXVI. CORRESPONDENCE 


A ‘ Megamolecular’ Structure Factor + 


By Dorotay WrincH 
Department of Physics, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., U.S.A. 


[Received April 1, 1952] 


Aw attempt is being made to discover how far the interpretation of the 
intensity maps obtained from x-ray diffraction studies of crystalline 
proteins may be facilitated by a ‘ synthetic ’ approach. Studies have been 
undertaken (Wrinch 1946) to discover the manner in which various 
structural types in atomic space S manifest themselves in reciprocal 
space S*. 

Chemical data require of structures proposed for protein molecules that 
their skeletons be polymers of the N—C,—C amino acid backbones. 
Biological data require that these polymers be, in some sense, regular and 
coherent. One way of meeting these requirements is to restrict the NCC 
motifs to positions at or suitably associated with nodes of a lattice or 
related lattices, a further restriction to positions at or suitably associated 
with points of a diamond network ensuring appropriate valency angles. 
A skeleton from which residues may be deleted which meets the require- 
ments cited is the ‘ cage’ structure (Wrinch 1937) with symmetry 7’ in 
which the atoms of 72 N—C,—C motifs are at or near the sets of equivalent 
points 


Pep OMEMON 6. 2i4 8. 3° 1 78 27 61, 4 80, 
Creme eee, Seo 7, | 22. 6, 66 2, 5 8, 
Prete OMN I 8d 268 eT O37 Bor 1; 6. 4.0, 


expressed in the scale of k, with k\/3=a, the metric of the diamond net- 
work, for which a value in the neighbourhood of 14.4 may be taken. 
(This skeleton is the natural starting point since it is, in effect, the basic 
skeleton from which residues may be deleted and sites made available for 
residues functioning as substituents, as for example in the case of the 
48-residue skeleton (Wrinch 1948).) The Fourier transform of g, the 
corresponding set of point atoms with ‘ weights ’ 6 and 7 at these points, 
has been computed throughout three-dimensional space § to provide an 


+ This work is supported by the Office of Naval Research, U.S. Navy. 

{ Communicated by the Author. 
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Scientific Computing Laboratory, to Dr. L. H. Thomas for planning and to 
Dr. John Sheldon for carrying out the calculation of the three-dimensional 
Fourier transform for «*, y* and 2* in sixtieths, from which the sections in 
the figures are drawn. 
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opportunity of studying, in a specific case, the manner in which the fine 
structure and the gross structure of a regular and coherent distribution in 
S, comprising many point atoms, manifest themselves in S*. 


x[10°) 


to] 
4p?» \AV3) 


00) 40} 
(oeTs 1 /Ava) CeRV2 = 1/LAve) 
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(a) The point set g, comprising 72 N, C, and C point atoms, the nitrogens 
being marked N, on a diamond network (000, 111) in the scale of & and its 
median polyhedron [104, 14, 14]. Four unit cells of its body-centred cubic 
lattice are shown below, with a ‘ diamantane’ fragment in position for 
comparison. The metric of the network is taken as 1} 4, and &, in con- 
sequence, as $41/3. (6) The z*=—0 section and (c) the z*=1/4 section 
of the periodic function |G|, where G is the transform of the point set g 
in which carbon and nitrogen atoms are given weights 6 and 7. The 
space group of |G| is 7',3: its cubic unit cell has an edge of length 
k* =1/k=1/444/3. Contours are drawn for |G|G(000)=0-1, 0-2, ... 0-7. 
Major maxima at 1/4 1/4 1/4 etc., at which |G|?=4G?(000), are seen in the 
z* —1/4 section. 


Of basic importance in all cases in which a set of point atoms is placed 
at nodes of a lattice is the fact that the resulting structure factor is 
periodic (Wrinch 1946), its lattice L* being reciprocal to the lattice L in 8. 
This fact is illustrated in the figures for this particular set of 216 point 
atoms, 144 of weight 6 and 72 of weight 7. 

The coarsest lattice to nodes of which the g points of symmetry 7 and 
the g, points of symmetry 7', (constituting the vector map of g) are 
confined is the body-centred cubic lattice xyz—000, 111, in the scale of k. 
It follows that G=R-+iJ, the transform of g, and |G|/?=R?+.J?, the 
transform of g,, are periodic ; their finest lattice is the face-centred cubic 
lattice x*y*z*—000, $40 in the scale of k*=1/k. The figure depicts the 
g set: it also depicts the sections z*=0 and 1/4 of |G|, which is a periodic 
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function with space group 7',?—F'm3. We recognize, in the latter section, 
an indication of the fact that g lies on a diamond network, with equal 
weights on both constituent fcc lattices (Wrinch 1950), namely, the 
existence of major maxima at 1/4 1/4 1/4 ete., points constituting a (c) set, 
the 8 point set of this space group, at which |G]*= }G*(000). 

There are many points of interest in the morphology of the Fourier 
transform of the g set of weighted points over and above its lattice, its 
space group and its major maxima. A fuller study of the three-dimen- 
sional maps of |G|, and of & and J, is in preparation. 
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Quantum Hydrodynamics 


By R. EIsENSscHITzZ 
Queen Mary College, University of London* 


[Received April 25, 1952] 


IRVING AND Zwanzic (1951) applied quantal distribution functions in 
phase space for calculating hydrodynamical quantities. They suggest 
further development of the subject on the lines of Kirkwood’s (1946) 
classical theory of transport processes. In the present note Kirkwood’s 
theory is reconstructed in terms of quantum mechanics. 

It is assumed that any function g of the classical variables p, q is 
represented by the function G of the quantal operators P, Q: 


G(P, Q) = Jy(r, s) exp [u(r .P + s.Q)] drds 


where y(r, s) is the Fourier inverse of g(p, q) (Weyl 1927). ‘Probability 
distributions ’*, f(p,q), are defined in such a way that the quantum— 
mechanical expectation for any G is equal to the mean value of the 
corresponding g as derived by means of the (not necessarily positive) 
f(p, q) (Wigner 1932, Moyal 1949). An important conclusion may be 
drawn. Let G vary in time so that 


GOH=Go+Gt+G+.... . .. . . (la) 
This series is a term by term representation of the classical 
GN =GotGilGel temic swe ee ce Ie) 


If (1 6) complies with the classical equations of motion then (1 a) satisfies 
the corresponding quantal equations because the equations of motion 


* Communicated by the Author. 
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are of equal form in both theories. In employing quantal distributions 
in phase space the variation in time of observables is accordingly derived 
from classical mechanics. | 
The distribution function for a representative single molecule 
f™(p, q, t), satisfies the equation 
af™/dt-+-p . (Af/Aq)/m 
=(4n/h) | [O—(1/3!)O84 (1/5!)O5—+ ... JfM@dptdqt+ (2) 
O=(h/47)(8/8p) . (3/54) 
where p*, q* are momenta and coordinates of all molecules except one, 
f™ is the distribution function for all molecules, ® is the potential 
energy of molecular interaction ; the symbols 0, 5, Z mean differentiation 
of a distribution function, of a potential and of any function respectively. 
Integrate eqn. (2) with respect to the time between the limits —7 and 0. 
Since 66/dq=—dp/dt and time integration is carried out classically, 
the first term on the right-hand side gives —f + | f@(p— Ap) dpt+ dq+ 


0 


where Ap=—|" _(58/8q) dt. The higher terms can be integrated by 


means of the identity 
(47/h)O=(D/Dq) . (e/op) — (A/0q) . (A/ap). 
The second term gives (h/47)?y where 
x= JOP /0/p*) . (Pf /Op*) (a Ap/dq)? 
— (fd?) . [(af/ap)(a? Ap/dq?)]} dp* dq*. - . (3) 
[Note that (d4p/dq)? is a scalar and (d* 4p/dq?) is a vector.] 

On assumptions similar to those made in the classical theory, in 

particular if the integrand in 
ee 

B=(1/mkT) | dt’ [” ,(SO(—A/dq). @GO)Sqlat . . . (4) 

vanishes for |t|>7, a generalized Fokker—Planck equation is obtained 
of/at+p . (Af/Aq)/m=Bm{D(pf)/Dp+BkTf™)| Dp? ; 
+h?w+(h/4m)?y+ .... ae eee (O) 

The last term is defined in (3); a term, denoted by h?w, has been added 
in order to account for any contribution arising from the quantum 
correction in the equilibrium distribution. 

The distribution function f@) for a representative pair of molecules 
determines viscosity and thermal conductivity and should satisfy an 
equation similar to (5). The dissipative terms and condition (4) are 
modified as in the classical theory. On the left-hand side a series of terms 
is added 

—(4n/h)[O— (1/3) O8+ (1/5!) O5—+ .- . fbr. 
where @ is now defined in terms of the 6-component vectors p and q 
and ¢,, is the potential energy of interaction of two molecules. The 
terms associated with higher odd derivatives of the distribution function 
are specific to quantum mechanics. 
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In deriving the distortion of the equilibrium distribution, part of the 
peculiar properties of quantum liquids may be obtained even if only the 
classical terms in (5) are taken into account. The non-classical terms are 
appreciable if the derivatives of the distribution function with respect to 
the momenta are sufficiently large ; those on the left-hand side may involve 
anomalous non-dissipative processes, those on the right-hand side do not 
lend themselves to any simple interpretation. Provided that the 
equilibrium distribution is known the quantum theory of transport 
processes does not seem to offer any difficulties other than the classical 
theory. 
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A Note on the Linearized Integral Equation of Green 
By H. I. Scorns 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne* 
[Received May 14, 1952] 
Usine the super-position approximation together with an averaging 
process which introduces the parameter «, Green (1947) has established 


an approximation to the radial distribution function in a fluid of 
spherically symmetric molecules in the form 


atr)= exp| — For} +f] 
1 tie ; 
where rE f(r) +ea(r)]J= son) ogeein re du ee 


— 
at 
8 


uB(u)= Van) | i‘ ra(r) sin ru dr 


= 


and 


The dependence of the distribution function on the density p of the 
fluid only enters through the denominator of the integrand of (1), since 
< is effectively independent of the density, as Rodriguez (1949) has shown. 

The purpose of this note is to point out that Green’s method of 
evaluating the integral (1) when the denominator has zeros on the real 
axis 18 incorrect, and that the correct solution to the linearized integral 
equation leads to an asymptotic form for the distribution function 
which may well be a characteristic of the liquid state. 


* Communicated by Professor G. 8S. Rushbrooke. 
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Example of multiple meson production with hydrogen as target nucleus 
(Observer, Mrs. J. Muirhead). The arrow points in the vertical direction 
from air to ground. 
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Suppose that the temperature of the fluid is well below the Boyle 
inversion temperature. Then for values of p which satisfy 1+ 2«Bp<0, 
where B is the second virial coefficient, the denominator of the integrand 
has at least two real zeros. Let these zeros be at u=-Lu, and let the 
zeros of 1—of(w) in the upper half-plane be at u=u,. 

It is convenient to take the contour of integration along the real axis 
and above the singularities at w= +u). To evaluate the integral it must 
be split into two parts : 


S +o yB(u) r+ yB(w) 
2u/ (2x) L Pn ee | isiGy ee au | 


If r>0 and |uB(w)|—0 uniformly as |u|+oo, then the first of these two 
contour integrals may be evaluated by closing the contour by a semi- 
circle in the upper half-plane, and the second by a semicircle in the lower 
half-plane. The integrals cannot both be evaluated by means of the 
same closed contour since sin rw is not uniformly bounded in either the 
upper or the lower half-plane. Using the residue theorem, it can be 
readily established that a solution of the linearized integral equation is 


rf(r)=—er . a(r)— sae Ee cos oa Daa eXP (ru, | ape ea 


where the only assumption is that B(w)=f(—u). The expression is real 
since the zeros of 1—of(w) must occur in conjugate pairs. 
This expression is a solution of the linearized integral equation, 


fir)=2np | | FrILflt+r) bealt-+n)|dt esas OS meats we. (S) 


and any other solution may be obtained from it by the addition of terms 
of the form A sin ru,. Since the complex roots give rise to terms which 
are not bounded, the only arbitrariness in the solution lies in the possible 
addition of a term A sin rup. 

The solution (2) may be compared with the expression given by Green 
which excludes the term in cos7ru). This extra term must be included 
if the integral equation is to be satisfied, and it implies that the 
asymptotic behaviour of the radial distribution function is of the form 


ex/(277) Uy COS TUy 
o Bi(u) 7 
which does not satisfy Green’s boundary condition 


g(r) —1=0{r-8t}, 


g(r)~1— 


Such behaviour is not, however, physically impossible. It implies that 
on average the number of molecules in a spherical shell of radius r and 
thickness dr with a given molecule at the centre is given by 

€4/(277) Up COs | 


2 — 
parr ar(1 oh Bite)? 


when r is large. | 
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Now the oscillatory term represents the number of molecules in the 
shell in excess of the macroscopic average, and although this excess 
does not tend to zero for large r, the relative excess does become negligible, 
and it is only this which has a physical significance. 

It is therefore suggested that the existence of a slowly decaying wave 
is a characteristic of the radial distribution function in the liquid state. 
If this is correct, then it follows that the x-ray scattering intensity, 
which is closely related to the radial distribution function, becomes 
infinite at a certain small angle. This is not impossible for the effect 
would be completely masked by the un-scattered beam of x-rays. 

This suggestion is not contradicted by the work of Fournet (1949, 1951) 
who has used the solution of Green in considering the scattered x-rays. 
However, the extra term, which Fournet introduces into the intensity 
when discussing the x-rays scattered by a liquid phase, must be 
discarded if the integral eqn. (3) is to be satisfied, and the same 
expression for the intensity must be used in both the liquid and gaseous 
phases, the difference in the intensities being accounted for by the 
difference in densities. 
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Etch Spirals on a Diamond Octahedron Face 


By S. Tontansky and M. Omar 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green* 


[Received May 15, 1952] 


Ir has long been known that etch pits appear on the octahedron faces of 
diamonds when treated at high temperature (900° c) with potassium 
“nitrate and sodium carbonate (e.g. Fersmann and Goldschmidt 1911, 
Williams 1932). Since it was anticipated that the onset of etching might 
well be seen at an earlier stage by using interferometry, experiments 
have been carried out on the etching of diamonds at a much lower 
temperature and this brief note reports preliminary observations obtained 
at 525° o. 

In conformity with early observations large numbers of very small 
oriented triangular etch pits have been observed but, in addition, features 
have appeared of some considerable interest in connection with the 
recent theories of crystallographic growth by the mechanism of spiral 
dislocations. From the considerable mass of data obtained the following 
are typical. 
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Tt has been found that the onset of etching in many cases takes on a 
spiral form, sometimes simple, sometimes complex. These spirals are 
rarely more than one turn. Figure | (figs. 1-4, Plate LIII) is a typical 
case. We show this here with a good deal of empty magnification (5 400 
on the original, before reproduction) in order to make clearer the fact that 
the spiral consists of a chain of triangular etch pits, and furthermore the 
spiral does not close up although it branches as it progresses. The central 
first turn is distinctly hexagonal. Figure 2 (1600) is an interference 
picture taken by means of a thin film technique especially developed for 
the purpose of enabling interferometry at high magnifications to be 
conducted. This is obtained at the expense of fringe width which, 
although not comparable to that obtainable by the best multiple beam 
methods, yet suffices to give useful information. It is seen, for example, 
that the fringes kink on passing over the arms of the spiral and measure- 
ment reveals that the approximate depth is some 700 A and is, moreover, 
reasonably uniform in both arms. 

Figure 3 (x1 250) shows another typical spiral with a complete 
turn and one with an incomplete turn. It should be noted that the 
spirals vary in character. Some form an outline which is oriented and 
in the characteristic triangle shape associated with the ultimate familiar 
etch pits, others appear which are more nearly circular, and still others 
in which the outline approximates to a hexagonal character. Such 
indeed is partially noticeable in figs. 1 and 3. 

In all cases the spirals appear to consist of chains of contiguous small 
triangular etch pits all oriented in the same direction. These appear 
occasionally in roughly straight-line chain form as shown in fig. 4 at 
x1 200 which reveals more clearly the nature of the contiguous chains 
which in some cases ultimately become spirals. 

Figure 4, it should be noted, is an interference picture taken by a 
thin film interference technique, specially designed to heighten contrast 
and with this technique details which are a small fraction of a light wave 
in depth can be revealed with high contrast. This thin film technique 
employs white light interference and involves very sensitive colour 
changes. 

It may be noted that no growth spirals were detected on the diamond 
before etching, although sought for by interference methods. It is 
possible that these etch spirals in fact have developed on what were 
originally invisible growth spirals but we have no evidence to substantiate 
this. The point at issue is that in any case the anticipated height of a 
diamond growth spiral, if present, would probably be too small to be 
detectable by interferometry. 

The density of these etch spirals per unit of area is relatively quite low 
on the surfaces etched at 525° c. 
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LXXVII. Notices of New Books and Periodicals received 
Atomic Physics. By Max Born. Fifth Edition. (Blackie and Son.) Price 


35s. 


Proressor Born’s Atomic Physics has been of value to honours students and 
others for some years ; while the text has given a clear and readable introduction 
to the subject, the appendices have shown how many of the more important 
formulae are derived. 

The fifth edition contains many additions, including a chapter on nuclear 
physics, and a section on the density of the electron cloud and Thomas-Fermi 
model of the atom. The book has been brought up to date in both content and 
detail, and the new edition is therefore most welcome. W.M. G. 


Heat and Thermodynamics. By M. W. ZeERMANSKY. An intermediate textbook 
for students of Physics, Chemistry and Engineering. Third Edition. (McGraw 
Hill Publishing Company Ltd., London, 1951.) [Pp.465.] Price 42s. 6d. 


Tus British reissue of the third edition (1951) of this well-known textbook 
will be welcomed by both students and teachers of thermodynamics. It will 
be sufficient to mention a few of its advantages : equally careful treatment of 
both foundations and many applications, stressing the range of applicability 
of thermodynamics ; inclusion of numerous numerical data, examples and 
diagrams, all of them using the most recent data available ; treatment of 
modern methods of measuring thermodynamic quantities, and of producing 
low temperatures. The third edition has been considerably extended, some of 
the main changes being the insertion of numerous new figures and problems, 
and of a chapter of 45 pages on the physics of very low temperatures, which 
gives a very readable account of the thermodynamics of supraconductors and 
of liquid and solid helium. 

In a further edition, which certainly will become necessary, the concept of 
a phase transition of the second order could be made more intelligible to the 
reader by treating a simple model of such a transition (for instance, the 
vaporization of a given mass of liquid in a constant volume) and by showing 
that at least one ‘ internal parameter ’ with a limited range of variation must 


exist. A.S. 


Experimental Spectroscopy. By R. A. Sawymr. [Pp. 358.] Second Edition. 
(Chapman and Hall Ltd.) Price 30s. net. 


In this new edition the chapters on Apparatus and Methods of Infrared 
Spectroscopy, The Spectroscopy of the Vacuum Ultraviolet, and Spectro- 
chemical Analysis have been extensively revised. The text generally has been 
brought up to date and references are given to recent work. This excellent 
book can be recommended to all interested in the subject. L. J. G. 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the views 
expressed by their correspondents. | 


